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COOPERATION IN STUDENT WORK 
William H. Gysan 


The recent election of Rev. Seth R. 
Brooks, minister of the First Universalist 
Church of Malden, Mass., as chairman 
of the National Unitarian Student Com- 
mittee calls attention to the beginning of 
closer cooperation between Unitarians and 
Universalists in carrying on religious work 
in colleges and universities. In the spring 
of 1934, after the Unitarian Student Com- 
mittee had invited the Universalists to 
nominate a representative on the commit- 
tee, Mr. Brooks was named. In November 
he was honored with the chairmanship of 
the committee in recognition of his experi- 
ence with fraternity groups at many col- 
leges and his knowledge of student life and 
thought. For 1935 two other Universalist 
ministers have accepted places as members- 
at-large on the committee, Rev. Emerson 
H. Lalone, Canton, N. Y., and Rev. 
Robert Cummins, Pasadena, Calif. The 
Unitarian members are Dr. Charles R. 
Joy, Miss Ruth Twiss, Miss Evelyn Sears, 
Cecil Whitney, John Brigham, Rev. T. 
Barton Akeley, and Rev. Charles A. 
Engvall. 

For several years the Unitarians have 
included Universalist students in their 
invitations to intercollegiate conferences 
and student meetings at the colleges. 
Since the Universalists have no student- 
work committee, it seems both desirable 
and practicable that the two denominations 
should cooperate in this field, especially in 
view of the fact that such cooperation is 
being fostered in several other departments 
and enterprises through the newly estab- 
lished Free Church Fellowship. 

There are approximately 3,500 Uni- 
tarian and Universalist students registered 
in the colleges and universities of the 
United States, of whom about 400 are 
Universalists. In some college centers there 
is a Unitarian or Universalist church, or, 
rarely, both, to provide student religious 
liberals with opportunities for worship, 
social life, discussion and service. In other 
places, however, liberal students lack such 
fellowship and feel isolated in the midst of 
an orthodox majority. In such a situation 
many students are lost to our churches. 

While the Unitarian Student Committee 
exists partly to help and encourage student 
work through the college-center churches, 
it desires especially to keep in touch with 
those students who lack the opportunities 
offered by a near-by liberal church, to give 
them a sense of fellowship with liberal 
students in other places, and to keep or 
make them “‘liberal church conscious.” 

Through its executive secretary, Rev. 
William H. Gysan, who devotes one-fourth 
of his time to the national work and three- 
fourths to the Boston area as minister to 
students, the committee carries on a pro- 
gram of student-work activities throughout 
the year. A budget of $2,525, which is 
exceedingly small when the scope of the 
work is taken into consideration, is raised 


through contributions from the major 
Unitarian organizations. 

One of the duties of the executive secre- 
tary is to help student committees to 
arrange intercollegiate conferences each 
year in various parts of the country. 
Another of his tasks is to secure bookings 
for Unitarian and Universalist speakers at 
college chapel services and baccalaureate 
and commencement services under the 
auspices of the Billings Lectureship Fund. 
News letters and liberal religious literature 
are sent to students from time to time, and 
correspondence is carried on with both 
students and their parents, special prob- 
lems of one sort or another being handled 
in this way. In the last week of each 
month the executive secretary does field- 
work in one or two colleges. During the 
summer he and one other minister keep 
open a liberal church near a university for 
the benefit of the summer session students 
and faculty. During 1985 several young 
ministers will secure leave of absence from 
their parishes for a few days at a time to do 
field work with our young people at several 
colleges and universities which are without 
a near-by Unitarian or Universalist church. 
Wherever possible in such situations, a 
Unity Club is organized to bring our 
students together occasionally in a dis- 
cussion meeting or to hear a visiting 


speaker. 
* * 


CHURCH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 


The Boston Sabbath School Union held 
a successful institute at the Church of the 
Redemption, Saturday, Jan. 19, from 2 to 
8 p.m. One hundred persons registered. 

Rey. Otto S. Raspe, the president, 
presided and conducted the opening 
assembly. , 

Dr. A. Gertrude Earle delivered a nota- 
ble address on “‘The Educational Possi- 
bilities of the Modern Church,” the sub- 
stance of which will appear soon in The 
Christian Leader. 

Two conferences followed, one ‘For 
Ministers and Lay Leaders,” led by 
Rev. Edgar R. Walker, and the other 
“For Superintendents and Church School 
Teachers,” led by Prof. Marie Cole Powell 
of Boston University. 

There was general advance interest in 
a “Panel Discussion” on “The Church 
Educating for Social Responsibility.” The 
leader was Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, and 
the members were Dr. A. Gertrude Earle, 
Rev. Donald Lester, Mrs. Edna Bridge 
Leining and Carl A. Hempel. The tech- 
nique used was different from that some- 
times employed. The members sat in a 
row before the audience and Dr. Skinner 
asked questions and suggested topics. 
There was no free flow of discussion and 
debate, but many brilliant statements and 
comments. Mrs. Leining, who was a 
teacher in the Lincoln School, New York, 
and on the staff of Dr. Fosdick’s great 
church school at Riverside Church, quietly 

(Continued on page 125) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
Z. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


A BROADER LOYALTY SUNDAY 


I’ we will first consider the loyalty that has been 
shown all through the history of the Universalist 
Church, and then reflect for a moment or two 

upon the loyalty now in existence in our movement, 
we shall be in a stronger position to ask for support 
in the days to come. 

The trouble with our suggestion is that it is 
utterly impossible to set down on paper or to put into 
a sermon the facts, incidents, attitudes, which do the 
most to make the word loyalty one of the noblest 
in the language. They are hidden like pearls under 
the waters of the ocean. Only now and then do we 
pull one out where the sunshine can reach it and 
reveal its beauty. 

In an editorial office, we get hints now and then, 
in letters, in casual contacts, in articles, of a great 
body of support for those spiritual things to which 
we in the church have dedicated our lives. In the 
parish, every minister with even a little insight and 
sympathy has precisely the same experience. 

If we could only make all this clear, if we could 
only tell the story. of the sacrifice that men and women 
all over our denomination have made and are making 
for our principles and our organizations, it would have 
a tremendous influence upon others who do not under- 
stand or who are not so willing to help. 

We were struck recently by the call which the 
Rev. Frederick L. Fagley of the Congregational Church 
made for a meeting of ministers in Springfield, Mass. 
The meeting is a ‘Study Conference on Religious 
Experience.” ‘Men need desperately,” says Dr. Fag- 
ley, “to understand better the way of victorious 
living.” Traveling from one end of the country to the 
other, Dr. Fagley has been struck by the difference 
between Christian people, especially ministers, and 
non-religious people in facing the times. With the 
usual run of politicians, idlers, drummers, who are 
non-religious, he has run into profanity, pessimism 
and other evidences of confusion. With the religious 
folk, facing the most critical economic problems, he 
has been struck by faith, by calm optimism, by the 
certainty that there is purpose in life and that this 
purpose is the will of God working out in the lives 
of men. 

We believe that this is true in our Universalist 
churches. The loyalty above all others that we seek 
for ourselves and crave for our brethren is loyalty 


to our Universalist ideals of faith in God and man. 
It is because we have found that loyalty in our fellow- 
ship that we take heart. 

Our churches all over the country and in Canada, 
our church papers, our state and general organizations, 
have been supported in years when support has meant 
great sacrifice. 

On Loyalty Sunday, February 10, this ought to 
be said, and said with heartfelt gratitude. 

Nor are we making this comment a preface to an 
appeal for funds. This is a necessary side of our work 
locally and nationally, and appeals dealing with it have 
gone out. But we have little question about finding 
money, or finding subscribers for the Leader, or finding 
support for Dr. Etz, if we can find religion. 

The extension of faith, the giving to others the 
joy of a vital religious experience, the banishing of 
fear, the spreading of confidence—these are the things 
we hope to see from an observance of Loyalty Sunday. 

And it is precisely the thing that Dr. Fagley 
points out that will do the work better than our 
sermons or appeals. 

The loyalty of loyal folk speaks with the tongues 
of men and of angels. The calm lives of Christians in 
hours of testing is the one argument that counts. 

* *k 


THIS DREADED NEW YEAR 


HE new year so much dreaded does not start off 
so badly, after all. We have passed by the 
dangerous Saar plebiscite without an explosion. 

In fact the authorities seem to agree that the decision 
may open the way to a return of Germany to the 
League of Nations. nae 

The League, more confident of itself, moves 
actively to bring Paraguay to reason in the Chaco 
dispute. 

France and Italy made the first week of the year 
memorable with an agreement that ironed out their 
differences and promoted friendly feeling. 

The President of the United States laid the treaty 
before the Senate which will put the United States 
into the World Court if passed in the Senate by a 
two-thirds vote. Whether passed now or not, there is 
clear indication of a change in sentiment in the 
country about both the Court and the League of 
Nations. 

The President put his social program before the 
country and, far-reaching though it is, it has in it the 
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sane feature of starting slowly and spreading the 
changes over a period of years. 

There are many difficult problems before our 
country and the world, but it is encouraging to find 
that the world knows that they are difficult, and that 
it is dealing with them in a more calm and confident 
spirit. 

* * 


JAY T. STOCKING 


HE New Year, wrote Dr. Jay T. Stocking of 

St. Louis, ‘is like unto a fearful man who 

inquired, ‘What will the wolf do unto me?’ but 

an hour came when he reasoned within himself, and 
said, ‘A man is mightier than a wolf.’ ”’ 

New England is interested to learn that Dr. 
Stocking, after careful thought, has resigned his 
church in St. Louis and accepted a call to the First 
Church in Newton, Mass., to be the successor of the 
Rev. Dwight Bradley. 

As Moderator of the General Council of Congre- 
gational and Christian Churches, Dr. Stocking is the 
highest officia! among the independent, non-sub- 
scribing, non-accepting, non-obeying, non-regimented, 
Congregationalists, who withal are about as con- 
structive an outfit as we possess. 

Stocking is a mighty power for the upbuilding 
of the things of the spirit. Perhaps it is because he is 
a man singularly free from self-seeking. Among the 
free churches only an able man who is a humble man 
can last long as a leader. 

* * 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


HE extraordinary thing about the President’s 
Social Security Message is the general satis- 
faction with which it is received. 

Conservatives thank God that 
threaten the stability of the country. 

Liberals rejoice to find ideals that they have 
cherished for years brought down out of the air and 
given form and substance. j 

Radicals may be a little less sure about it. They 
are glad when they think that it is an entering wedge, 
and mad when they think it may be a substitute for 
an upheaval and overturn. 

“It is overwhelmingly important,’ says the 
President, “to avoid any danger of permanently dis- 
crediting the sound and necessary policy of Federal 
legislation for economic security by attempting to 
apply it on too ambitious a scale before actual experi- 
ence has provided guidance for the permanently safe 
direction of such efforts. The place of such a funda- 
mental in our future civilization is too precious to be 
jeopardized now by extravagant action. It is a sound 
idea—a sound ideal. Most of the other advanced 
countries of the world have already adopted it, and 
their experience affords the knowledge that social 
insurance can be made’a sound and workable proj- 
ect.” 

In the plan of the President we have unemploy- 
ment insurance, old age pensions, Federal aid to 
dependent children, and a strengthening of the public 
health agencies of the country. 

The President is fortunate in having his sensible 
plan presented to the country against the background 


it does not 


of the so-called Townsend Plan, which was created by 
a California poet when he was in a fine frenzy. 

He is fortunate also to have the message, with its 
self-control, balance and fine spirit, laid before the - 
country just as the menace of Huey Long appears. 
The President, even to his political opponents, may 
soon seem to be a wise leader of the people and our 
refuge from the storm of fanaticism. 

In any event, whatever our politics, we can agree 
that we have come upon a time when the first con- 
sideration is the well-being of the great mass of the 
people. We can agree in the main that some form of 
social insurance is long overdue in this country. And 
we ought to put our best thought on these measures 
now laid before the country, and help whip them into 
shape. 


* * 


IF I WERE EDITOR 

R. GILROY, the able editor of Advance, calls for 
letters of five hundred words or less on the 
subject, ‘What I Would Do if I Were Editor.” 
Thisis admirable. It shows that the Congregationalists 
have an editor who is open-minded as well as strong 
in his own convictions. He realizes that he is likely 

to get constructive suggestions in these letters. 

But we do not need to ask for any such letters. 
We get them anyway. And if we did not get them, we 
know that if any man, or woman, in our fellowship 
worth his salt should become editor of this paper, he 
would do what we do not do and what we cannot do 
and what we will not do. 

People are not alike. Universalists are not alike. 
Every man must express himself in his own way. 

One of these days another man will have his try 
at our job. The Leader will be a different paper when 
that day comes. It may be a better paper. It may be 
a poorer paper in some ways. But it probably will be a 
paper better suited to the times than if the present 
editor should go on like a second Methuselah. 

For the present we are likely, however, to go on 
much as we are, learning, we trust, by many mistakes, 
accepting advice when it pleases us, acting on sug- 
gestions when they finally sink in and land in a favora- 
ble medium, and happy in the grind of a job that 
makes one trot fast to keep up. 

aK * 


THE DEATH OF ADATCHI 


HE death of Mineichiro Adatchi in Amsterdam, 
Holland, recently, takes from the world a cul- 
tured and useful Japanese gentleman. In the 

presence of such a man, hostility to Japan evaporated 
and friendliness took its place. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Adatchi was presi- 
dent of the Permanent Court of International J ustice, 
located at The Hague. Previously he had been 
Minister of the Interior of his government, delegate 
to the League of Nations, Ambassador to France and 
to Belgium, and had held other diplomatic positions. 
The late Brand Whitlock was one of his warm friends. 


It is a pleasure always to meet and know cultured, ~ | 


broad-minded, public-spirited representatives of any 
country. In their presence we can better readjust our 
theories about their country to the facts, and can sense 
the strong ties which bind together people who, without 
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disloyalty to their own country, can be called citizens 
of the world. 

Mr. Adatchi was an especially fine type of man. 
By his intelligence, fairness, gentleness, courtesy, he 
disarmed his opponents. The mighty power that lies 
in good will he showed in all his relations. The present 
writer recalls vividly a letter Mr. Adatchi wrote him 
after visiting the Belgian front, to express thanks for 
maps and a suggestion about interesting things to see 
on his homeward way. In all future contacts with 
him one realized how close to his heart lay under- 
standing and friendship between Japan and the 
United States. 

In the last few months his position on the Perma- 
nent Court has been analogous to that of Mr. Kellogg, 
who, though a member of the Court, is a citizen of a 
country outside the League which supports the Court. 
The Council and Assembly of the League now will 
have to elect a judge in Mr. Adatchi’s place. 

The Manchester Guardian says that it is common 
knowledge that Japan was not happy to leave the 
League of Nations, and may not leave the Court, for 
she does not like to be outside such representative 
organizations. And if Japan continues to adhere to the 
Court, it is quite likely that the League may elect a 
Japanese to succeed Mr. Adatchi, as the League has 
proved itself large-minded under such circumstances. 

It is the work of men like Ambassador Adatchi 
which in time will give us all clearer views of world 
affairs and a stronger desire to do our own share of the 
world’s work. 

* * 


ARE COME-OUTERS THE ONLY HONEST 
ONES? 


N our country the question about liberals retaining 
their places in orthodox churches seems to be 
settled in favor of their doing it, and probably 

this is true in England, but occasionally a debate 
ensues. 

Eminent men have been debating the subject 
in the live, interesting department of The Inquirer 
called “Our Open Forum.” 

Two questions come to the front there as here: 
the question of the honesty of the individual liberal 
in an orthodox church, and the question of the good 
of the church as a whole. 

To subscribe to creeds in which one does not 
believe seems dishonest, unless one remembers that 
one can subscribe not merely to form but to content, 
not merely to what the men who made the creeds 
actually say through imperfect words, but to what 
they obviously were trying to say. 

So did the late Clarence Edgar Rice subscribe 
to the creed of the Protestant Episcopal Church when 
he took Episcopal fellowship, with the full knowledge 
of the Bishop and the approval of his own conscience. 

There ought never to have been debate among 
Universalists over the question, ‘““By what action in 
the matter can the highest interests of the church and 
of religion be served?” 

The modernists or liberals in the Church of 
England have no doubt about the matter. One of 
them writes: ‘‘So long as they remain within its borders 
there is at least the possibility of their commending 


their opinions to the generality of church people, and 
of bringing the scholarship and devotion of the Church 
of England to the support of liberal Christianity. 
. .. . Modernists could not without the gravest 
treachery to the church and to their own spiritual 
inheritance retire at this stage from a contest which 
is by no means lost and allow their traditionalist 
opponents to gain by default a victory which is still 
doubtful.” 

To stay in an old, powerful church, to leaven it 
with new thought, to lead it in the right way, cer- 
tainly is a great service. 

If all these able men did not stay and do their 
work, the work of many of them, if not all, would 
have to stop. That would be no service of the church 
or religion. 

The organization of liberal or modernist thought 
has never been very successful anywhere in the world. 
Comparatively few of the come-outers could find 
work with us or with any other liberal group. 

Are we then by implication censuring those 
liberals who leave the old churches? Not at all. They 
follow their light. We are not saying that it is not a 
clear, beautiful light which calls men out. We are 
simply trying to say that it may be a clear, beautiful 
light which keeps them in. 


* ok 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The Northern Baptist Convention at Rochester 
appointed a commission to survey the relation of 
Baptists as individuals and in the mass to politics, 
national and international, economic and missionary 
programs, and to report at the next convention on 
attitudes to be developed and action taken. Con- 
servatives are thunderstruck. Progressives are over- 
joyed. 


Three hundred years ago this year, Roger 
Williams was banished from Massachusetts. Two 
hundred years ago this year the Wesleys started for 
Georgia. One hundred years ago Mark Twain, Phillips 
Brooks and Lyman Abbott were born. We freely pass 
on these subjects for wise discourse. 


If we could but sprinkle our discourse with a 
few words like ‘“‘emanation,” “potency,” “‘causative,” 
“eycle,”’ “esoteric,” “telepathic,” and “subjective 
synthesis,” what crowds might we not gather, and 
what “hierarchies” might we not create! 


“Two hundred dollars a month out of the Federal 
Treasury for every citizen over sixty years of age,” 
and the fantastic impossible scheme gets far enough 
to be introduced into the House of Representatives! 


We are fooling ourselves with the thought that 
Easter comes late this year—April 21, and Ash 
Wednesday, March 6. These important days will be 
on us before we realize it. 


A relentless, vindictive Curley, intent only on 
punishing political enemies, obviously is not the “new 
Curley headed straight for the Senate and the White 
House.” 
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The Problem of Protestantism ’---I 
Paul D. Moody 


ERE are two ways of approaching this 
problem. The first is general and practical. 
It is a survey of conditions as we find them 
today. I believe it can be summed up in one 
sentence, a lack of confidence. You may complete 
that sentence in many ways and say that it is a lack 
of confidence in God, in that which we call faith, or a 
lack of confidence in the social, industrial, or financial 
systems under which we have operated. There is a 
lack of confidence in our fellowmen and in their fitness 
to solve the problems which confront us. ‘There are 
those who feel that our system of government has 
broken down, and that the very principle of democracy 
is outmoded. There is a lack of confidence in our 
leaders, and our banks, our churches, our educational 
system. Along with this, there has been a serious 
growth of crime and lawlessness, which some attribute 
to the war. And, at the same time, we seem to be going 
through al! the motions of preparing for another war, 
which, if it comes, will be as unchecked by pacifistic 
doctrines, I fear, as the last war. Personally, I believe 
we have confused cause and effect in our talk about 
the war and its consequences. It is nearer the truth 
to think of the war as the ugliest blossom on a terrible 
plant, which has also produced crime and lawlessness, 
gangsters and recreant bankers, demagogues and 
charlatans, than to think of it as the root from which 
all these other things have sprung. In other words, the 
war itself was a result of conditions. The other things 
like crime, whether of violence or high finance, the 
prevalence of divorce, the breakdown of morals, all 
trace back to the same source, a lack of moral con- 
victions, and irreligiousness, in a word, Godless- 
ness. 

The second way of approach, for lack of a better 
word, may be called philosophical. For the great mass 
of people there is no authority. I have not labeled 
what I am trying to say ‘‘The Problem Which Con- 
fronts Christianity,’ because one great branch of 
Christendom, the Roman Catholic Church, is not 
today bothered in quite the same way by this problem. 
They have their authority in the Church. 

The Reformers found their source of authority in 
a Book. The authority of this book has been lost or is 
in danger of being lost to the sons of the Reformers. 
And lost because this has been undermined from 
within. The people have been given the results of 
modern scholarship, but not enough. Too much of our 
modern scholarship has been quite unintentionally 
and quite unconsciously destructive. The fundamen- 
talists are partly correct in their charge that modernism 
is destructive of faith. True, we must often tear down 
before we build, but too much building has been 
stopped at the tearing down stage. And as a result, 
pious souls have been driven to choose between an 
obscurantist view of the Scripture or total unbelief. 
The experiences of two such characters as John Henry 
Newman and George Matheson are _ instructive. 
Newman went over to the Mother Church, afraid of a 
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universe in which he found no source of authority. 
And Matheson, equally frightened after his pathetic 
attempt to work out a reconciliation in his book “The 
Psalmist and the Scientist,”’ turned his face away from 
what the modern world had to say. 

Protestantism broke from the Mother Church, 
in reality, on this question of authority. When the 
issue was raised, the inevitable happened, namely, the 
authority of the Church became clearer because it was 
now in opposition to another authority. The Roman 
Church has always been both right and wrong in this— 
right in saying that the conflict was not between the 
Church and the Scripture, but between the Church 
and the right of individual judgment, 7. e., organiza- 
tion and anarchy; but wrong in its assumption that 
truth was static and capable of being included in a 
cast-iron system. 

Protestantism, then, left the Mother Church, 
taking with it two things, neither clearly conceived yet 
closely related: the right of individual judgment, and 
the authority of a Book. These two things were, as I 
have said, neither clearly conceived, nor was any one 
able to distinguish the germs of future development. 
The fact that in the Reformation the possibilities of 
further division were latent is apparent when we see 
the differences between Luther, Calvin and the 
English Church. 

There is a sense in which we can say, then, that 
the Reformers exchanged the authority of the Church 
for the authority of private judgment. But we usually 
think of it as an exchange of the authority of the 
Church for the authority of a book. 

The attitude of Protestantism, then, toward the 
Scriptures becomes a matter of the greatest and 
gravest importance. The infallibility of the Pope was 
matched by the doctrine of the infallibility of the 
Scripture. And each was of supreme importance, and, 
because important, misunderstood. 

We have not time here to trace either the growth 
or the decline of the doctrine of the infallibility of the 
Scriptures. It is certainly true that in the sixteenth 
century there was far more liberality in some of the 
leaders than in their successors in the nineteenth, just 
as there had been earlier. The common sense of Luther, 
and his opinions on some of the books like the Epistle 
of James, are familiar to everyone. And the keen 
mind of Calvin saved him from some of the conclusions 
his followers have reached. 

I was never more impressed by this than once, 
some years ago, when comparing notes of Calvin and 
of Spurgeon on the same Psalm. Spurgeon actually 
went to the length of verbal inspiration for the King 
James version. Calvin would have been more in 
keeping in his comments in the nineteenth century, 
and Spurgeon in the sixteenth. 

The problem, then, that faces Protestantism is. 
the changed attitude toward its charter and, with this 
eomeca attitude, the danger of the passing of author- 
ity. 

For some of this change we must charge ma- 
terialism and indifference. But the burden of the blame 
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for the changed attitude toward the Bible, the loss of a 
sense of authority, lies, in my judgment, not outside 
the Church but within it. It was natural that in the 
revolt from the Papacy the authority which was set up 
in opposition should be invested with all the attributes 
of the Papacy. The first Reformers did not apparently 
carry this to an extreme. Their successors did. Hence 
there grew up the amazing doctrine of verbal inspira- 
tion, with its corollaries in inerrancy and infallibility, 
until with the growth of the scientific spirit the weight 
of the Scriptures lay directly athwart all scientific 
progress. 

I believe the biggest gap in our theological educa- 
tion and thinking today is just along this line. There 
is an amazing ignorance on the part of the Church, 
in the laity, where it is not to be wondered at, and in 
the clergy where it is, and where it is to be deplored, 
of the various stages through which the Church’s 
attitude toward the Bible has come. I have known of 
courses in the history of doctrine, but seldom have I 
met anything which was really a history of interpre- 
tation. An awareness of what attitudes the Church 
has taken toward the Scriptures from the days of 
Origen and Tertullian would have kept us a little 
nearer the course. Exegetes have seemed to share the 
famous view of Henry Ford, that history is bunk. A 
working knowledge of the attitude of the Church 
toward the Scriptures and some even rough under- 
standing of the development of interpretation would 
have saved us much. 

When, beginning with Astruc, the scientific spirit 
was introduced, we know how slowly it made progress. 
And with the Scopes trial still fresh in our memories, 
we should be aware of how much of what the French 
soldiers called nettoyage, or mopping up, is left to be 
done. Sir George Adam Smith in his Lyman Beecher 
Lectures in 1899, made the famous remark that the 
historical method had won the day, all that remained 
was to settle on the indemnity. The fact that I wasa 
student of Sir George, and am a life-long friend and 
admirer, does not blind me to the fact either that the 
statement was irritating as well as only partly true, 
or that the question of the indemnity turns out to bea 
far more important and serious one than anticipated. 
It is the indemnity which constitutes our problem in 
Protestantism today. 

For with the old theory of inspiration, no matter 
how thin it was wearing, went some other things we 
would gladly have kept, among them the sense of 
authority. It is true that with the old theory was inter- 
laced a touch of superstition. This was evidenced in 
the stories one heard of events which were almost 
miraculous. Pious folk told stories of soldiers whose 
pocket Testament or Bible stopped a bullet. (I know 
of one soldier in the World War from whose body a 
bullet was deflected by a tube of tooth-paste in his 
hip pocket, and I have no doubt that packs of playing 
cards sometimes served this useful purpose.) In other 
words, a Bible or a Testament was a good thing to 
have on your person tor exactly the same reason that 
the superstitious carried amulets or charms. The 
implication of this is more serious than it seems, for 
it means that the Scripture had value whether under- 
stood or not, and from this it is only a step to the 
statement that an understanding of it is not necessary. 


And here is a belief in magic, pure and simple, and 
destructive of the use of the mind. As well tie a red 
cord about your wrist or carry a rabbit’s foot. 

Our Roman brethren have been far more logical 
about this than we have. I do not think it is entirely 
due to anti-Protestant feeling, as the bigoted believe, 
that the Mother Church has not encouraged the read- 
ing of the Bible, indeed has often, in certain days and 
certain places, been actively hostile to it. They have 
felt that an understanding of its real meaning was so 
difficult to come by that it was better out of the hands 
of those who could not understand it, and far safer if 
kept in the Latin of the Vulgate. This may have 
served, it is true, as a depressant of scholarship. But 
it also worked toward a more unified faith, and 
Catholicism has certainly avoided the eccentricities 
of some of our denominations, with their exagger- 
ated fallacies based upon faulty and even absurd 
exegesis. 

History is full of the mistakes which have arisen 
from an uninformed, unenlightened reading of the 
Bible. The tragic story of one wave after another of 
belief in a Second Coming, from the time of Thessa- 
lonians down to this day, with the consequent dramatic 
preparation and subsequent disillusionment, is not 
lightened by what has seemed to unsympathetic souls 
its comic aspect. Fools will laugh when wise men 
weep. 
And this is the Book for which we have exchanged 
the authority of the Church. Yes, and rightly so. But 
our difficulty is right here, that year by year, as fresh 
light is cast on its pages for the few, it is less and less 
read by the multitude, and, relative to what may 
now be known about it, ever less and less understood. 
If there were any way of estimating from generation to 
generation the extent to which the Bible is read, its 
stories or its teachings known, the graph would, I am 
convinced, be most alarming. And with the passing 
of a knowledge of the Book goes its hold on us and its 
authority. And that, in part, and perhaps in large 
part, is the trouble with our day. 

It will be recalled that in the: nutterably beauti- 
ful legend of the Garden, the question of the serpent 
to our first mother was, ‘‘“Yea, hath God said?”’ And 
the question of the fact of God’s speaking, the question 
of the Divine origin for a moral order, became, of ' 
course, a question both of the existence of any such 
thing as a moral order, or a God who interested Him- 
self in the affairs of men. The violation of the moral 
code, the violation of law in every direction, is the 
inevitable result of the question as to whether or not 
there even is such a thing as a moral law. Some people 
are bound to meet the raising of this question with a 
negative. We have closed the Book which makes this 
moral law clear. And we have done it more than 
anything else because we were too taken up with its 
figures and not enough with its truth, because when 
the historical method was accepted, sweeping away as 
it did much of the historicity of the narratives, the 
guardians of the Scripture were not sufficiently alert 
to preserve for common use that which was in reality 
indestructible. 

Let me try to state it in another way. One 
hundred years ago, before the historical or scientific 
method was dreamed of in England or this country, ’ 
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the span between what was known by the rank and 
file of church attendants and their ministers, or even 
by the learned scholars of the day, was relatively 
small. The minister, it is true, read the originals if he 
served any of the churches which laid stress on a 
learned ministry, but his people knew their Bibles. 
Today the average graduate of the seminary knows a 
vast amount his father or his grandfather never. sus- 
pected. But while his knowledge has increased, he 


preaches to a congregation which knows every year 
less and less. In other words, the span has increased 
tremendously, so much, in fact, that, in despair, many 
have even given up Biblical or expository preaching, 
making a concession perhaps, in going so far as to 
regard the Scriptures as an arsenal for texts, but 
nothing more. And this in turn, like a vicious circle, 
does nothing to correct the ignorance of the people, 
but only tends to increase it. 


Sharing Books in the Home 


Marie Cole Powell 


S@INE of the interesting and significant features 
yy B) of the Century of Progress Exposition at 

K P Chicago was a group of dioramas repre- 

Z senting the home of a century ago in contrast 
to the home of today. One saw the modern home, 
perhaps tucked in among a beehive of similar homes 
in a city-apartment building, equipped with telephone, 
radio, electric refrigeration and either gas or electric 
cooking devices. One felt the compression within a 
small space of human energy stifling for expression. 
The on-looker realized that in this home effort was 
reduced to the minimum, for modern conveniences 
were making possible areas of leisure time and the 
effortless enjoyment of arm-chair entertainment. 
Such entertainment was brought to this family over 
airwaves, and time was released for the possibility 
of reaching to the shelves, temptingly near, for one 
after another of the world’s great books. Yet the long 
line of automobiles parked along the street in front 
of this tower of homes symbolized the nervous eager- 
ness with which these city cliff-dwellers would seek 
refuge from this effortless existence in the numberless 
moving-picture houses nearby or the amusement halls 
of the city. Let no one say that this hegira from the 
home is characteristic of our city families alone, for 
“the deserted farm” is no mythological factor today, 
when, work over, the miles between farm and the 
nearest town are eagerly lapped up by revolving 
wheels, as youth, and even whole families, set out in 
search of adventures in recreation. 

The interested bystander, looking at these Expo- 
sition dioramas, does not want to be set down as one 
who is forever sighing for “the good old times,”’ for 
he sees in this release of leisure opportunities for the 
spirit of man to soar to heights unknown. But he looks 
a bit quizzically at the contrasting diorama of the 
home of a century ago, with its roaring log fire, in very 
fact the product of human hands, and its friendly 
neighbors dropping in for an evening of folk dances and 
corn roasting. In the daytime this home is transformed 
into a schoolroom for the boys and girls of the little 
community, and on Sunday it is sanctified by the 
bowed heads of these same friends and neighbors, met 
to remember that “this is the day the Lord hath 
made.” 

A few years ago in a Maine village the local 
bakery had supplied for the church supper paper 
napkins which bore in one corner a tempting picture 
of a brown, crusty loaf with the inscription, “The new 
home loaf with the old home flavor.”” We would not 
relinquish for one moment the advantages which the 


world of today makes possible for us and our children. 
If we are honest with ourselves we must recognize that 
we do have a new home situation, the product of 
contemporary economic and industrial life. It is futile 
for us to indulge in vain regrets for the home that is 
no more. We must devote our energies to the task 
of seeing this modern home as it is, and of seeing that 
it has a character all its own. If the home of past years 
had some values which are worth preserving, we must 
be intelligent enough to discover ways of conserving 
those values in our new type of home. Can we pre- 
serve the “‘old home flavor” in the home of today? 

Let us look at this leisure which is a product of 
the world of today and try to glimpse just a few of its 
implications for religious education. Someone has 
said that leisure is a state of mind. It must become a 
state of mind if the children and youth in our homes 
are to have any sense of security and any adequate 
consciousness of God, so fundamental to a genuine 
experience of religion. Parents need to realize that the 
very concepts of God as “Father,”’ “Companion of our 
spirits,” “One who shares His life with His children,” 
can develop only in homes where there is leisure in 
which parents and children can share the life of the 
spirit together. For such concepts are caught at a 
very early age, long before the child does much reason- 
ing about them. Read Temple Bailey’s story, ‘““The 
Tranquil Beasts,” in which seven-year-old Peter envies 
his cousins because their mother had time for them. 
“Peter found that, while Aunt Jean was a very busy 
woman, she was not busy in the way that his mother 
was. She always seemed to find time for her boys and 
for Uncle Bob. When they came in, she would drift 
to the fire and the chintz chair, and sit there while 
they told her the news, or asked her opinion, or relieved 
their minds of some burden of thought. And at night 
she sat by the fire and knitted while the boys read 
aloud, or Uncle Bob told them all of his day’s work.” * 

In one of his poems, John Masefield says “The 
hours that make us happy make us wise.’”’ And surely 
there will be stored-up wisdom in hours spent by 
families together in the pursuit of happiness. When 
all of us in a modern home are rushing to catch buses, 
to get to school and office on time, eager to crowd into 
twenty-four hours all the extra-curricular activities 
that form a part of any individual’s life today, some- 
how or other the home life should be planned so that 
there are moments of tranquillity. Such tranquil 
moments will help to cultivate a mind at leisure from 
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itself, an attitude of the spirit that is at least a pre- 
condition of an experience of God. 

Tense nerves relax, shrill voices soften, irritable 
manners give way to graciousness, nervous haste to 
poise and inner calm, and a sense of the overtones in 
the universe possesses us in a home which is 


A little plot 

Of time, hedged round 
With hours 

And days 

Wherein to raise 

Soul’s flowers.* 


The problem of how to create such a home at- 
mosphere becomes a unique one for each family, and 
the burden of the solution must fall upon the parents. 
No two family situations are just alike. The way in 
which one family will secure leisure hours will not be 
the method for every other family. One busy American 
family with four growing boys, ranging in age from 
six to sixteen, found the evening dinner hour, with a 
fifteen-minute period at its close, the time which they 
could best salvage from the business of living for con- 
versation and reading together. Some families have 
found those listless early Sunday afternoon hours 
times when all were together and could enjoy each 
other. One family, in a suburb of a great city, has 
made the Sunday-evening twilight supper hour its 
time for music, reading, and fellowship around the 
tea-table. 

As we try to work out a schedule which will permit 
us to share leisure with our children, let us remember 
that if ‘leisure is a state of mind,” like any other habit 
it will need to be started early. Here is a hope for 
young parents who do not need to struggle against 
habits of hectic family life already established, but 
whose family schedule is still a clean sheet on which 
they can write in some “hours that make us happy.” 

Let us remember, also, that it is not so much the 
quantity of the time that we spend with our children 
which counts, as the quality of what we put into it. 
A little time regularly and jealously saved, carefully 
planned for, and enthusiastically enjoyed by old and 
young, will offset in memory and in permanent 
influence a long procession of dull and uninspiring 
hours. 

This article deals specifically with only one 
feature of family leisure, and that is the possibility 
of sharing books together. ‘Sharing’ is becoming 
quite a popular word in education today. Dr. Hugh 
Hartshorne tells us that there has never been found 
an adequate substitute in the building of character for 
the “apprentice method.”” When those adults who 
have something in the way of “character” to share 
with youth, embark with them upon the adventure 
of playing and working together, in the give-and-take 
of this adventure something happens to both the 
adults and the youth. If we apply this process of 
sharing to the home situation, the implication is that 
fathers and mothers shall really have an inner life 
of the spirit to share with their children. 

There is no way in which this sharing process is 
made easier for us than through the reading together 
and the discussion of good books, for 
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He who gives a child a book 
Gives that child a sweeping look 
Through its pages 

Down the ages; 

Gives that child a ship to sail 
Where the far adventures hail 
Down the sea 

Of destiny; 

Gives that child a vision, wide 
As the skies where stars abide, 
Clear and white 

Through the night; 

Gives that child great dreams to dream, 
Sunlit ways that flash and gleam 
Where the sages 

Tramp the ages. * 


Someone may ask, ““How can we find books that 
boys and girls of all ages will enjoy reading aloud 
together?”’ This is not always the easiest thing in the 
world to do, but in the list of reading material sug- 
gested here an effort has been made to find books that 
will lend themselves to this shared reading. This is 
not always a feasible thing to do. There are times 
when one parent or the other will read with one child 
alone, or when the family group may be divided into 
an older and a younger section, so that genuine inter- 
ests may be satisfied and real problems of living be 
met. But it is an interesting fact that more and more, 
in the machine-made age in which we live, are old and 
young sharing the experiences of life. Both enjoy the 
moving picture. There is no distinction between old 
age and youth as we laugh and cry over “Little 
Women” or thrill over Davy’s adventures in ‘‘Treasure 
Island.”” Together we travel to the uttermost parts 
of the earth, we climb Mount Everest, we see how a 
symphony orchestra is made up, we watch the earth’s 
surface contracting and expanding in a geological film; 
vicariously, through the magic of the silver screen, we 
fly in aeroplanes, we sail uncharted seas, we ride 
elephants through the jungles of Africa, or we climb 
to dizzy heights on the scaffolding of an uprising 
skyscraper. Increasingly adults, young people, and 
children are sharing certain community, national and 
world experiences. 

The radio becomes much the same kind of bond 
in many homes. The music, the news, the personalities, 
of the world are brought into the living-room of the 
home, where members of the family listen either 
singly or together. It is regrettable that much that is 
undesirable filters through to imaginative ears as well 
as much that is fine. Some homes attempt to regulate 
the amount and character of adult experience which 
their children are to absorb, either through the radio 
or the moving picture. But even the most careful 
parents cannot avoid the leveling process altogether. 
Some of them, to meet this situation, determine to 
make use of this newly shared experience construc- 
tively. And if this sharing of a common experience is 
becoming more frequent, then surely there are books 
which can be read by old and young in the family 
group. 

The books suggested in the following list are those 
which, for one reason or another, may stimulate 

*A Book and a Child,” by William L. Stidger, in “I Saw God 
Wash the World.” 
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religious growth. The word “religious” is here inter- 
preted broadly. If we break the word up into smaller 
units of experience, we discover that closely linked 
with the religious quest is the seeking to understand 
the universe in which we live. So it has been thought 
that books which help us to feel the wonder of the 
universe, to feel at home in it and a part of it, may be 
considered religious books. 

Other books have been chosen because they 
develop appreciation either of people or stirring ideals, 
or achievements in the spiritual realm. Some—for 
instance the stories which deal with pioneer days in 
America—stress those qualities of simple living and 
strenuous endeavor which threaten to be lost in our 
material-centered civilization. To appreciate that true 
happiness consists not in ‘‘the abundance of things 
which a man possesseth” is to be far on our way 
toward a religious experience. 

Because of the shifting standards of conduct in 
this transition period in which we live, with its ques- 
tioning of authority and the traditional points of view, 
young people find it increasingly difficult to discover 
an adequate basis for ethical insight and decision. For 
this reason some books are suggested which portray 
young people meeting difficult situations and making 
their decisions on the basis of certain ideal values 
which they have set up for themselves. 

Since many people have found God by losing 
themselves in devotion to a cause greater than them- 
selves, books which make these lives vivid and appeal- 
ing have been included. The older boy or girl begins 
to think in terms of a life-work, so some books of 
human interest, largely those with a strong story 
element, are included—books which are vivid enough 
for even the younger members of the family to enjoy. 

The sweep of history has been suggested so that 
boys and girls, and adults as well, may sense the on- 
moving current of ideas, and say with the poet, 


Some call it Evolution; 
And others call it God. 


Always men have been stirred to fresh effort and 
have had doors of the spirit opened to them by follow- 
ing in imagination the trail-blazers who have gone 
before or who are living life greatly in the present day. 
For that reason, biography plays an important part 
in the developing life. Here are men and women who 
have been true to ideal values, who have thought out 
new and better ways of doing things, who have lived 
life graciously, or who have seen in their life-work the 
opportunity to raise mankind to higher levels of 
abundant living. Some of the biographies reveal how 
men and women, handicapped by physical limitations 
or by seeming lack of opportunity, have yet been able 
to achieve rich and full lives for themselves, and, in 
many cases, have been able to serve their generation. 

Since “religious living”’ is possible only in a world 
in which men act upon the belief that all men are 
brothers, there are books which may tend to strengthen 
this bond of brotherhood by developing an apprecia- 
tion of people of other races and cultures. Such books 
may become, in very fact, ‘passports to peace.” 

The list is necessarily limited, and not all the good 
books to be found under any one of the headings are 
included. But it is hoped that the bibliography will 


suggest other books of a similar character which are 
coming off the press constantly and which are available 
in libraries. 

Following are briefly indicated some methods 
which may make reading together in the home inter- 
esting to all ages, and which may help to enlist the 
active cooperation of older and younger members of 
the family. 

1. Allow for individual choices. One member of 
the family may select the reading material and try to 
make it interesting to the whole group. 

2. Evenings may take on a special character, as a 
poetry evening, a story evening, a dramatic evening, 
a biography evening. 

3. A trip around the world, including travel, art, 
biography, music and stories, may be enjoyed. 

4. A map of civilization. Instead of buying a 
picture map the family can make one of its own, 
cutting out pictures from magazines and pasting them 
on the outline map of the world, as one or two of the 
books on the story of civilization are read aloud. 
Emphasis might be placed on the religions of the world. 

5. Reading may be related to the present interests 
of the family group. A new pet prompts an interest 
in animal stories. The first snowfall suggests Robert 
Frost’s ‘Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening,” 
and other snow poems. Some important event in 
Poland suggests Eric Kelly’s ‘‘The Trumpeter of 
Krakow.” 

6. Sometimes it is interesting to compare books 
on the same general theme. Van Loon’s “Geography” 
may be read and compared with Hillyer’s ‘‘Child’s 
Geography of the World.” It is fun to exchange ideas 
in regard to the different accounts. 

7. There are times when the younger members 
of the family will enjoy dramatizing stories or incidents 
in the lives of the famous people we are reading about. 

8. Occasionally the home hour on Sunday after- 
noon or Sunday evening may take on the air of a real 
program. Some of us will prepare the tea while the 
rest of us plan the reading hour. 

9. After we have read a number of books to- 
gether, some evening at the dinner table we may each 
represent a book or character from a book and each 
try to guess what the others are representing. 

10. Conversation can be encouraged. In ordinary 
life, people, old and young, enjoy telling what they 
like and why they like it. Abbe Dimnet remarks on 
the futility of much conversation in American homes. 
There is nothing like a good book to stimulate us to 
think and to exchange our thoughts. 

__ Whatever methods we employ to keep alive the 
interest in the reading hour, let us remember that our ° 
aim is not to make these family gatherings classroom 
exercises. There are times when reading shall be only 
for the younger group, and there may be other times 
when the older people may want to read and discuss 
a book which is far too mature for little brothers and 
sisters to understand. But if parents begin early 
enough, they can enlist the interest of adolescents in 
the home in searching for reading material which they: 
themselves, will enjoy and which they think they can 
make interesting to younger boys and girls. Often 
there will be certain chapters in books which the 
older ones are reading that the youngest can appre- 
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ciate, if someone briefly tells what has taken place up 
to this point. Enjoyment and appreciation are the 
experiences we seek to cultivate. 


Starred books are for younger children especially, 
although many of them will be enjoyed by the older 
ones. 

The World We Live In 

Hartman, Gertrude. “The World We Live In and How It Came 
to Be.” Macmillan. 

*Hillyer, V. M. ‘‘A Child’s Geography of the World.’”’ Appleton- 
Century. 

Van Loon, Hendrik W. 
Liveright. 

*Reed, W. Maxwell. ‘““The Earthfor Sam.” Harcourt, Brace. 

*Erleigh, Eva. ‘‘In the Beginning.”’ Doubleday, Doran. A First 
History for Little Children. 

Webster, Hanson H. ‘‘Travel by Air, Land and Sea.’’ Houghton 
Mifflin. 

Jacobson, Egbert G. ‘The Earth.” 
of Progress Wonder Library. 
Chicago. « 

Knapp-Fisher, H.C. ‘“The Modern World: A Pageant of Today.” 
Dutton. 


“The Story of Mankind.” Boni & 


Monograph in a Century 
620 North Michigan Ave., 


The World of Nature 

Beebe, William. ‘“‘The Arcturus Adventure.”’ Putnam. 

Brasher, Rex. “Secrets of the Friendly Woods. Appleton-Century. 

Putnam, D. B. ‘“‘David Goes Voyaging,” and ‘‘David Goes to 
Greenland.” Putnam. 

Scoville, Samuel, Jr. “Everyday Adventures.” Little, Brown. 

Sharp, Dallas Lore. “The Fall of the Year.”’ ‘‘The Spring of the 
Year.” ‘Winter.’ “Summer.” Houghton Mifflin. 

Mills, Enos A. ‘‘A Thousand Year Pine.’”’ Houghton Mifflin. 

Maeterlinck, Maurice. ‘“‘The Children’s Life of the Bee.”” Dodd, 
Mead. 

Hawksworth, Hallam. ‘‘The Strange Adventures of a Pebble.” 
Scribners. 

Grahame, Kenneth. ‘‘The Wind in the Willows.” Scribners. 

Turley, Charles. ‘“The Voyages of Captain Scott,” Dodd, Mead. 


Animal Stories 
Ollivant, Alfred. ‘Bob, Son of Battle.’’ Doubleday, Doran. 
Mukerji, Dhan Gopal. ‘Gay Neck: the Story of a Pigeon.” 
Dutton. 
Muir, John. ‘‘Stickeen: The Story of a Dog.”” Houghton Mifflin. 
James, Will. “Smoky.” Scribners. 


Other Worlds Than Ours 
*Reed, W. Maxwell. “The Stars for Sam.” Harcourt, Brace. 
*Fontany, Elena. “Other Worlds Than This.” Follett. 
Markowitz, William. “Planets.” Monograph in a Century of 
Progress Wonder Library, 620 North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Baker, Robert H. ‘‘When the Stars Come Out.” Viking. 


The American Scene 

Hartman, Gertrude. “These United States.’’ Macmillan. 

Huberman, Leo. “‘We, the People.’ Harpers. 

Meigs, Cornelia. “Swift Rivers.” Little, Brown. A story of 
log-rolling on the Mississippi River. Excellent characteriza- 
tion, especially of the grandfather. 

Grey, Katharine ‘‘Rolling Wheels.” Little, Brown. A story 
about people worth knowing, with the scene laid in the 
Middle West during the westward trek from Indiana. 

Brown, Harriet Connor. ‘‘Grandmother Brown’s Hundred 
Years.” Little, Brown. 

Robinson, Lincoln F. “Jack’s House.” Viking. “How Jack 
lived from seven to seventeen and what his own house in 
the woods did for him.” 

*Coatsworth, Elizabeth. “Away Goes Sally.” Macmillan. Story 
of Sally’s trip from Hingham to the Penobscot River in a 
little house built by Uncle Joseph and drawn on a sledge 
by six yoke of oxen. 


Meader, Stephen W. “Lumberjack.” Harcourt, Brace. A good 
story of a boy’s experiences in a lumber camp. 
Dalgliesh, Alice. ‘“‘America Travels.’ Macmillan. 


Contemporary Life 


Lent, Henry B. “Clear Track Ahead!’ “Full Steam Ahead!’’ 
and “Wide Road Ahead!’’ Maemillan. The stories of the 
building of trains, ships and automobiles. The wonder of 
modern invention and building. 

Stanford, Alfred B. ‘‘Men, Fish and Boats.”’ Morrow. Story 
of the daily life of the North Atlantic fisherman. 

Beebe, William. “Exploring with Beebe.’’ Putnam. 


The Story of Civilization 


George, Lloyd, and Gilman, James. ‘‘Modern Mercuries: The 
Story of Communication.’”’ McBride. 

lin, M. “Black on White,” and ““What Time Is It?” Lippincott. 
The stories of printing and the recording of time. 

Butterfield, Emily H. “The Young People’s Story of Archi- 
tecture.”’ Dodd, Mead. 

Lamprey, L. “All The Ways of Building.’”’ Macmillan. A story 
of architecture. 

Miller, Olive K., and Baum, Harry N. “My Book of History.” 
(Three volumes.) Book House for Children. 

Seeger, Elizabeth. ‘‘The Pageant of Chinese History.” 
mans, Green. 

Lansing, Marion F. “Great Moments in Freedom.” Doubleday, 
Doran. 

*Hillyer, V. M. “A Child’s History of the World.” 
Century. 

Hillyer, V. M. ‘“‘A Child’s History of Art.”’ Appleton-Century. 


Long- 


Appleton- 


Some Picture Books for the Family to Enjoy 


*La Varre, Andre and William. “Johnny Round the World.’’ 
Simon & Schuster. 

Cross, Charles. “A Picture of America.’”’? Simon & Schuster. 

*Naumburg, Elsa, and Mitchell, Lucy Sprague. ‘Skyscrapers.’ 
Day. 

Street, J. Fletcher. ““Brief Bird Biographies.’”’ Grosset & Dunlap. 

Stevens, Bertha. ‘Child and Universe.”’ Day. Text for adults, 
but unusual photographs for all ages. 

The Orthovis Co. “The Bird Kingdom.” 


Poetry 


*Thompson, Blanche Jennings. “Silver Pennies.’”? Macmillan. 

*Barrows, Marjorie. ‘‘One Hundred Best Poems for Children.’’ 
Whitman. 

*Knippel, Dolores. ‘‘Poems for the Very Young Child.’’ Whitman. 

Monroe, Harriet, and Zabel, Morton. ‘‘Poems for Every Mood.” 
Whitman. 

Untermeyer, Louis. ‘‘This Singing World.’ Harcourt, Brace. 

Shipman, Dorothy M. “Stardust and Holly.’”’ Macmillan. 

Mountsier, Mabel. “Singing Youth.” Harpers. Poems by 
children and young people. 

Sergent, Nellie B. “Younger Poets.” Appleton-Century. 

Auslander, Joseph, and Hill, Frank Ernest. “‘The Winged Horse.” 
Doubleday, Doran. The story of poets and poetry. 

Clark, Thomas Curtis, and Gillespie, Esther A. “Quotable 
Poems.”’ (Two volumes.) Willett, Clark. 

Huffard, Grace, and Carlisle, Laura. ‘‘My Poetry Book.’ Winston. 


Devotional Materials 


Mattoon, Laura I., and Bragdon, Helen D. 
Open.”” Appleton-Century. 

Page, Kirby. “Living Creatively.” Farrar & Rinehart. 
Girl’s Every Day Book.’ Woman’s Press. 

Leavens, Robert French. ‘‘Great Companions.”’ Beacon. 

Jones, Rufus M. ‘Finding the Trail of Life.’’ Macmillan. 


All of the above devotional material is for adolescents 
or adults, but certain selected passages could be interpreted 
to younger members of the family. 


“Services for the 


“The 
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Bonsall, Elizabeth H. “Famous Hymns, with Stories and 
Pictures,” and “Famous Bible Pictures and Stories They 
Tell.” American Sunday School Union. 


Pain, Godfrey S. “Prayers for Intermediate Worship.”’ Metho- 
dist Sunday School Department, London. 
Street, Doris W. ‘Worship for Little Children.’ Methodist 


Sunday School Department, London. 


Biography 

Monvel, M. Boutet de. “Joan of Arc.’”’ Appleton-Century. 

Cottler, Joseph, and Jaffe, Haym. ‘“‘Heroes of Civilization.” 
Little, Brown. 

Jewett, Sophie. “‘God’s Troubadour.” Crowell. 

Muir, John. ‘“‘The Story of My Boyhood and Youth.” Houghton 
Mifflin. - 

Twain, Mark. 
Harpers. 

*Wade, Mary H. ‘‘The Boy Who Dared.” Appleton-Century. 
The Adventurous Life of William Penn. 

Wallace, Archer. ‘Hands Around the World.”’ Doubleday, Doran. 
Heroes of Many Lands. 

Wallace, Archer. “Overcoming Handicaps.” Doubleday, Doran. 

Kirkland, Winifred and Frances. ‘Girls Who Made Good.” 
Harpers. 

Shaw, Anna Howard. ‘‘The Story of a Pioneer.” Harpers. 

Sugimoto, Etsu Inagaki. ‘‘A Daughter of the Samurai.”’ Double- 
day, Doran. 

*Looker, Harle. ‘“The White House Gang.” Revell. 

Byers, Tracy. ‘‘Martha Berry; The Sunday Lady of Possum 
Trot.” Putnam. 

De Kruif, Paul. ‘‘Microbe Hunters,’ 
Harcourt, Brace. 

Antin, Mary. “The Promised Land.’ Houghton Mifflin. 

Chase, Mary Elien. ‘‘A Goodly Heritage.” Holt. 

Gilbert, Ariadne. “‘More Than Conquerors. Appleton-Cen- 
tury. 

Keller, Helen. “‘The Story of My Life.’”’ Doubleday, Doran. 

Meigs, Cornelia. “Invincible Louisa.” Little, Brown. 

Hallock, Grace T., and Turner, Clair E. “Edward Livingston 
Trudeau.” Heath. 

Hammond, John W. ‘‘The Magician of Science: The Boys’ Life 
of Steinmetz.’”’ Appleton-Century. 

Goss, Madeleine. ‘“‘Beethoven, Master Musician.”’ Doubleday, 
Doran. 

Shaler, Sophia. ‘‘Masters of Fate.’”’ Duffield & Green. 

Emerson, Edwin. ‘Adventures of Theodore Roosevelt.’”’ Dutton. 

Brower, Harriette M. “Story-Lives of Master Musicians.” 
Stokes. 

Grenfell, Sir Wilfred T. ‘‘Forty Years for Labrador.”’ Houghton 
Mifflin. 

Washington, Booker T. ‘‘Up from Slavery.”’ Houghton Mifflin. 

Bok, Edward. “The Americanization of Edward Bok.” Scribners. 

Steiner, Edward A. “‘From Alien to Citizen.” Revell. 

Sandburg, Carl. “Abe Lincoln Grows Up.’ Harcourt, Brace. 

*Niebuhr, Hulda. “Greatness Passing By.”’ Scribners. 

Addams, Jane. “Twenty Years at Hull House,” and “‘Second 
Twenty Years at Hull House.”” Macmillan. 

Palmer, George H. ‘“‘Life of Alice Freeman Palmer.’ Houghton 
Mifflin. 


“Personal Recollections of Joan of Are.” 


> 


and “‘Hunger Fighters.” 


Stories with a Purpose 


French, H. W. “Lance of Kanana.”’ Lothrop, Lee. Overcoming 
the fear of being a coward. 

Mirza, Youel B. “Son of the Sword.” Viking. Leading his 
people from the sword to a life of peace. 

Heyliger, William. ‘‘The Silver Run, a Story of the Sardine 
Industry.”’ Appleton-Century. Emphasizes business ethics. 

Raymond, Margaret Thomsen. ‘“‘A Bend in the Road.’ Long- 
mans, Green. Learning to face reality with courage and 
conviction. 

Hess, Fjeril. ‘‘Sandra’s Cellar.’ 
of books. 


Macmillan. The fascination 


Hess, Fjeril. ‘‘The Mounted Falcon.” Macmillan. Story of 
college girls establishing a playground in Prague. 

Literature Committee of the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion. “Told Under the Blue Umbrella.”” A book of stories 
for older brothers and sisters to read to the youngest 
ones. 

Christmas Stories 


*Van Buren, Maud, and Bemis, Katharine I. 
Storyland,”’ and ‘‘Christmas in Modern Story.” 
Century. 

Bailey, Temple. ‘‘The Holly Hedge.”’ Penn. 

*Kelly, Eric P. ‘‘The Christmas Nightingale.’’ Macmillan. 

*Crownfield, Gertrude. “The Feast of Noel.’”’ Dutton. 


“Christmas in 
Appleton- 


World Friendship 


Armer, Laura Adams. ‘‘Dark Circle of Branches.’”’ Longmans, 
Green. 

*Converse, Bertha H. “Little Kin Chan.” Friendship. 

*Walton, Eda Lou. ‘‘Turauoise Boy and White Shell Girl.” 
Crowell. 

*Sperry, Armstrong. “One Day with Manu.”’ Winston. 

Lewis, Elizabeth Foreman. ‘“‘Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze.” 
Winston. 

Young, Egerton Ryerson. 
cation Movement. 

Buck, Pearl. ‘‘The Young Revolutionist.’”’ Friendship. 

Miller, Elizabeth C. ‘‘Children of the Mountain Hagle.”’ Double- 
day, Doran. 

Jenness, Mary. “The Orient Steps Out.’’ Abingdon. 

Hunting, Harold B. ‘Pioneers of Goodwill.’”’ Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement. 

Shannon, Monica. “Dobry.”’ Viking. 

*Sawyer, Ruth. ‘‘Tono Antonio.” Viking. 

Crew, Helen Coale. ‘“‘Saturday’s Children.” Little, Brown. 

Schwartz, Julia A. “From Then Till Now.” World Book. 

Wallace, Archer. “‘Heroes of Peace.’’ Harpers. 

Hulbert, Winifred. ‘‘Cease Firing.’”’ Macmillan. 

Upjohn, Anna M. “Friends in Strange Garments.’ Houghton 
Mifflin. 

Mirza, Youel B. ‘‘Myself When Young.” 
A story of Persian life. 


“Three Arrows.” Missionary Edu- 


Doubleday, Doran. 


Bible Stories 


Jenness, Mary. ‘““Men Who Stood Alone.’’ Harpers. 

*Brooks, Annie Sill. “Stories of Kador and Others Who Lived 
in Bible Times.”” Onward Press. 

Henry, Lyman I. “Paul: Son of Kish.”” University of Chicago. 

Mathews, Basil. ‘“‘Paul the Dauntless.’”’ Revell. 

*Kntwistle, Mary. ‘‘Habeeb: a Boy of Palestine.”” Church. 


“King, Marian. ‘Amnon: A Lad of Palestine,’ Houghton 
Mifflin. ( 

Blanchard, Ferdinand Q. “How One Man Changed the World.” 
Pilgrim. | | 

Jones, Rufus M. “The Boy Jesus and His Companions.” Mac- 
millan. 


Oxenham, John. ‘The Hidden Years.’’ Longmans, Green. 

Van Loon, Hendrik W. “The Story of the Bible.’’ Boni & Live- 
right. 

Anonymous. ‘By An Unknown Disciple.”” Harpers. 

Bonser, Edna. ‘‘How the Early Hebrews Lived and Learned.” 
Macmillan. Excellent story material of nomadic people, but 
uncritical in treatment of some Old Testament stories. 

*Fox, H. W. “Tales from the Old Testament.’’ Harpers. 

“Mohr, Washburne, and Beatty. ‘Days Before Houses,” 
“Egyptians of Long Ago,” “Babylonia and Assyria,” 
and “Palestine and Syria.” Rand-McNally. 

Waterhouse, G. “The Gospel Story of Jesus.’”’ Harpers. Ilustra- 
tions by William Hole. 

Sherman and Kent. ‘“The Children’s Bible.” Scribners. 

*Petersham, Maud and Miska. “The Christ Child.” Doubleday, 
Doran. Effective illustrations. 
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As the Men Look At It 


HE status of the Free Church Fellowship 
@ was discussed frankly at the Boston Univer- 
salist Ministers’ Meeting, at 16 Beacon St., 

January 14. The meeting was a union of 
atverealicts and Unitarians and was well attended, 
especially by the Unitarians. 

The Rev. Leslie Nichols, president, presided, and 
the Rev. W. S. Nichols of the Unitarian church in 
Salem offered prayer. Miss Dorothy MacDonald 
assisted at the piano for the last time, as she left the 
Y.P.C. U. office on January 15. 

Dr. Charles R. Joy, announced as speaker, had 
found it necessary to take two engagements for 
Dr. Cornish in New York. In his place there ap- 
peared Dr. Walter R. Hunt, secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, and Mr. William Roger 
Greeley of the Free Church Council. 

Before Dr. Hunt spoke, Dr. Flint M. Bissell gave 
notice of a meeting at Bethany Union, where a number 
of ministers were to take as their subject: “If I were 
Czar of the Universalist Church.” Dr. Hunt began his 
address with a facetious reference to what would 
happen to a man who tried to be czar in either the 
Unitarian or the Universalist Church. Then he said: 

“Two years ago at Star Island we had a dis- 
cussion on the subject, ‘If I were President of the 
A. U. A.’ We got many valuable suggestions. In 
this time of taking stock, we at our headquarters 
are cooperating fully with all stocktaking commissions 
and agencies. 

“Two years ago last May, at the annual meeting 
of the A. U. A., we passed unanimously a resolution 
calling for the appointment of a commission to meet 
a similar commission to be appointed by Universalists 
to see what could be done toward uniting the two 
bodies. In work on that project the two commissions 
came to know and love each other. We made our 
report. Our body accepted it. The Universalist body 
suggested changes. We accepted the changes, and the 
Free Church Fellowship came into being under the 
direction of the Free Church Council. 

“On the council there are nine Unitarians, nine 
Universalists, three eminent Congregationalists—Dr. 
Dwight J. Bradley, Dr. William E. Gilroy, Rev. Russell 
J. Clinchy—and a distinguished Methodist minister— 
former Bishop Fred Fisher of Detroit. 

“One common misunderstanding is that it was 
believed that when a denomination became affiliated 
with the Free Church Fellowship, every church in that 
denomination became a part of it. That is not so. 
Every local church or church body must take affirma- 
tive action to join. Up to date only seventy-eight 
bodies have affiliated with the Free Church Fellowship. 
Of these, forty-four are Unitarian, twenty-five are 
Universalist, three are community churches and four 
are federated churches. 

“T may be too enthusiastic, but I believe that the 
Free Church Fellowship embodies one of the great 
ideas of church history, but I ask seriously how effec- 
tive can it be made if only seventy-eight churches join? 
Up to date it is largely a great ideal, a glorious hope, 
a magnificent possibility. Numbers count. The world 


hears our message through eight hundred liberal 
churches. If all these could be banded together in the 
Free Church Fellowship, I believe that we could 
make a much deeper impression on the religious life 
of the world.”’ 

Mr. William Roger Greeley spoke briefly. In 
opening, he referred to the small independent states 
around the Peloponnesus. ‘‘They never could get 
together very successfully,” he said. ‘‘We find the 
same thing in this part of the world in relation to our 
churches. In our two groups we feel that the home 
church is entitled to 90 percent or 100 percent of 
our energies. It ought to comfort us to reflect that, 
while those states never united, their civilization 
has had a greater influence on the world than that 
of highly organized states. Whether our organiza- 
tion succeeds or not, we must be true to our ideals. 
In the Free Church Council we have this dilemma: It 
becomes necessary to achieve something brilliant at 
headquarters before we can get the loyalty of our 
local groups, and we cannot achieve some brilliant 
thing at headquarters without the loyalty of the local 
groups. In grace at our table, we join our hands and 
bow our heads in silence. The little act of joining up 
will hearten us now and will be in the light of grace 
before meat. There is no terrible hurry about any 
important thing. Those in a hurry always feel restive. 
We are in no hurry with this Free Church Fellowship. 
But if your church waits until there is some great 
achievement it will be a slower process and a disap- 
pointing thing.” 

The Rev. Clarence Eaton spoke sympathetically 
of the ideals of the Free Church Fellowship, and asked 
a question as to concrete accomplishment so far. Dr. 
Hunt replied that under the leadership of Dr. Frederick 
R. Griffin, a committee of the Free Church Council 
is at work on better material for private devotions, 
under the leadership of Percy Gardner a committee 
is trying to state the best method a minister can use 
in applying religion to social and political problems, 
and that a third committee has held a conference of 
ministers stationed in strike areas at the time of the 
textile strike to ascertain the best way in which 
churches could be of help. 

Dr. William S. Nichols said that many liberal 
ministers had been faced with the problem of induc- 
ing highly independent churches to show loyalty to 
the denomination itself, and that to make them inter- 
ested in a new organization was doubly hard. 

The Rev. Harry Hooper of Hingham declared the 
problem one not at all impossible of solution. 

The Rev. W. W. Locke emphasized the desira- 
bility of publishing devotional material in the de- 
nominational journals to assist Dr. Griffln’s com- 
mittee. 

Dr. van Schaick expressed sympathy with the 
project, but pointed out the difficulty of getting de- 
votional material which is intelligent without being 
cold, and full of feeling without being sentimental. 
In answer to Dr. Nichols, he said that there is no one 
way to make churches that stand aloof from others 
interested, except the old way of “‘here a little, there 
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a little, a man caught here and a man caught there.” 

The Rev. Lon Ray Call said that the men who 
started the movement for a Free Church wanted a 
union of Unitarians and Universalists. Now we have 
a Free Church Council which takes in Methodists and 
Congregationalists. It is a good thing, but it is a 
different thing. Im his opinion we ought to have the 
contacts that the churches have that are in the 
Federal Council. If they were to take us in it proba- 
bly would be better than having the kind of Free 
Church now in sight. But he continued: “As one min- 
ister in a church made up of Unitarians and Universal- 
ists, I long for organic union of the two bodies.” Mr. 
Call pointed out that the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals occupied precisely the field now 
taken by the Free Church Fellowship, that it is weaker 
today because of the new organization, and that it 
has in its constituency more than seventy-eight 
churches. 

Mr. Greeley in answer to Mr. Call said that 
union of agencies like denominational journals and 
young people’s societies is moving ahead, and that the 
broader Free Church Fellowship does not stand in the 
way of church union. He cited negotiations between 
The Christian Leader and The Christian Register, and 
between young people’s groups. 

The Rev. William H. Gysan, executive secretary 
of the Unitarian committee for work among students, 
said that the Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone of Canton, 
N. Y., the Rev. Robert Cummins of Pasadena, Calif., 
and the Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks of Malden, Mass., 


had been made members of the committee in the 
past year, and that Mr. Brooks’s work has been so 
important and valuable that he quickly was made 
chairman. An article by Mr. Gysan appears in this 
issue. 

The Rev. William Cushing Adams and the Rev. 
Rubens Rea Hadley also spoke briefly. 

One of the last speakers said forcefully, ‘“Let us 
capitalize our resources for a while.” 

Of the two main speakers we are able to give the 
following interesting facts: 

Dr. Walter Reid Hunt is a Maine man, coming 
from Camden. He was educated at Bowdoin College 
and at the Harvard Divinity School. Bowdoin gave 
him his D. D. He has served Unitarian churches at 
Duxbury, Mass., Ellsworth, Me., and Orange, N. J. 
He has been General Field Secretary of the A. U. A. 
since 1924. 

William Roger Greeley lives at Lexington and 
does business in Boston. He was trained at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He has been 
a member of a prominent firm of architects since 1915. 
He designed the Waltham City Hall, the Hingham 
Memorial Tower, and was in charge of the additions 
to the Massachusetts State House. He is a member of 
and chairman of various public boards dealing with 
regional planning, use of open spaces, and home 
building. He holds many important positions in the 
Unitarian denomination. He is the author of “The 
Essence of Architecture,” and other books. 

TeV? 


Dr. Herrick Speaks to Universalists 


RIN a private dining room of the Engineers’ Club, 
Boston, at. the corner of Commonwealth 
Avenue and Arlington Streets, two of the 
famous streets of the city, on the night of 
January 14, Dr. Everett Carleton Herrick, president 
of the Andover-Newton Theological School, addressed 
the Boston Universalist Club. 

The men were deeply touched by his address and 
by the effort he had made to be there. That same 
Monday he had addressed the students at Colby 
College, Waterville, Maine, and he also had preached 
the day before. 

Ambrose Warren of the Grove Hall church, 
president of the club, in introducing Dr. Herrick, told 
of his friendship for him, formed in college days, and 
of membership in the same college fraternity. ““When 
some of us,” said Mr. Warren, “allowed incipient 
hatred, jealousy or suspicion of one another to threaten 
friendship, it was Herrick always who applied the 
electric discharger: and drew off all the bad feeling. 
He has been my friend now for almost forty years.’ 

In beginning, Dr. Herrick referred to his friend- 
ships among Universalists. Then he said: ‘The only 
trouble with Universalists is that they do not take 
their religion seriously enough. That same thing could 
be said of all of us. If we Protestant people do not 
wake up and take our religion more seriously, it will 
be taken from us. 

“There is one thing that we all agree upon. The 
world is in a bad way. It is a plain truth that some- 


thing is wrong. If we should ask the reason, we would 
undoubtedly get a great variety of replies. Our minds 
are full of theories. Many are as fantastic as the 
Townsend Plan. However much we disagree about the 
cause and cure, there is no disagreement about the 
facts. 

“Tf we look back to the beginning of the century, 
we remember that we did not think that the world was 
in a bad way. We had a philosophy of optimism. We 
believed in progress. We said with Browning, ‘God’s 
in His heaven, all’s well with the world.’ We thought 
of science as a new Messiah and education as the great 
process. Was it not here on Boston Common that we 
greeted the new century in a serious spirit, a noble 
ritual? In the twentieth century, we believed, the 
world was going far. That mood lasted a decade. I 
wish I had a poem I had with me this morning, the 
sentiment of which was, ‘The Golden Age is hovering 
over us.’ After ten years, the clouds began to gather, 
and then they broke in the World War. The reason 
why we never before in history had had a true world 
war is that we had not made progress enough. Both 
Caesar and Napoleon were competent to command 
in a world war, but we had not made progress enough 
in communication and in transportation. Never until 
the World War was there a time when troops could 
be brought from every continent and every race and 
thrown into one arena of murder. 

“After the World War, came the Versailles Treaty, 
based on passion and hatred. It filled Europe with sore 
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spots, potential breeding places of war. It set up new 
nations and all the nations set up barriers of trade. 
These barriers divided countries of every size and 
filled every country with unemployment. There 
followed the brief interlude of apparent prosperity, 
and then came the crashes, and after the crashes the 
depression. The situation which we now are facing is 
not to be explained as a cycle, but as a new condition. 
It seems fair to say that we have lost faith in this God 
of prosperity and progress. 

“Tt is a terrible thing to reflect that progress might 
have carried us on. In the world’s history we have 
reached a time when we have passed over from the old 
economy of want andscarcity to the economy of plenty. 

“There are people in Boston on this bitter winter 
night who do not have enough clothes. It is not be- 
cause we do not have textile mills. 

““A considerable portion of my ministry was spent 
in Fall River. Near the entrance to the city there are 
two mills that I always notice. The owners in my day 
were members of my church. The mills were active. 
Now, as one looks up at them in passing one sees cob- 
webs on the windows. They have been stripped of 
their machinery. They failed because they could not 
dispose of their product, and yet thousands need their 
product. 

“Nothing attracts me so much as the thought of 
starting up industry by rehousing the nation. It fires 
the imagination to think of the slums removed—city 
slums and desolate terrible country slums. To build 
new homes we have plenty of material, and millions 
of workers, and yet to do it seems as fantastic as the 
Townsend Plan. Material, men, need, all before us, and 
yet we are impotent. There are people hungry all over 
the earth—hungry just at the very time when we have 
discovered the secrets of mother earth. In China, 
there are millions of children who in all their little 
lives never have had a satisfying meal. And yet the 
earth is giving us of its abundance as never before. 

“T wonder if ever you have contrasted the two 
Roosevelts who became President. Teddy Roosevelt 
came just at the time when we were worshiping the 
God of Progress. With him came the Progressive 
Party. I was a youth then and voted for that party, 
thinking that here was the great chance for mankind. 
One of the slogans of T. R. was ‘conservation of natural 
resources.’ With the waste and racketeering, we all 
felt that we were squandering the resources of the 
nation. In Franklin Roosevelt there is nothing about 
that. With him the great question is how to use our 
resources. People in this day are thoughtful. They 
read Glenn Frank’s ‘Hour of Decision.’ It sounds as if 
the nation were getting ready to go over into the 
promised land, where we will act on the philosophy 
of abundance and use intelligently our mighty re- 
sources. We may not live to see it. Like Moses on 
Pisgah, we may look from afar. 

“There are those, however, who take the view 
that our civilization is disintegrating. A Russian wrote 
a book I am reading now called, ‘The End of Today.’ 
He says that we must prepare ourselves to enter into a 
medieval night. Whatever truth or error may lie in 
his thesis, we realize that we are facing a moment of 
change in our social order. hs 

“Now I am engaged in the business of training 
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ministers. I cannot help thinking about the world into 
which these boys are going. Somehow I have a feeling 
that they have before them a wonderful chance such 
as you and I did not have. They will have a chance 
in an age of upheaval and transition. It is a chance to 
take part in a great building period. Often I wish that 
I could be in their shoes. They have got to be better 
fitted for this great chance than we were. And they 
have got to be filled with the spirit of Christ to be 
ready for it. 

“T believe in at least one part of the Oxford Group 
philosophy. Through changed lives we will change the 
world. We have been trying vainly to do it with con- 
ferences and resolutions. What is this bewildering 
society of ours? We never will get its relations straight 
until we get our hearts straight. We-have had a series 
of conferences on disarmament, and things have been 
worse after every conference. A conference to reduce 
armaments produces more armaments. 5 

“The one way out is to disarm ourselves. One 
of the best stories that has been told recently is that 
about the little girl who bothered her father with many 
questions. On a particularly busy night when she 
continually interrupted him, he cast about desperately 
for relief. He seized upon a map of the world, knowing 
she had not much knowledge yet of geography, cut it 
up into an intricate jig-saw puzzle and told her to put 
it together. He had hardly settled down in peace to 
work before she called him triumphantly to see. There 
was the whole world perfect. When he asked her how 
she could do it she said, “There was a man on the other 
side. I put the man together and the world came out 
right.’ Underneath that story there is a great phi- 
losophy. It is a Christian philosophy. While we may 
not do much toward Christianizing the world, we can 
change ourselves. Christ and chaos are in all of us.”’ 

A brilliant question and answer period followed, 
Mr. Cornelius A. Parker, Dr. Merrick, Mr. Hamilton, 
Mr. Thompson, Mr. Morris, Mr. Tillinghast and the 
president taking part. 

Dr. Herrick answered briefly and effectiveiy, not 
attempting a long dissertation on each question. 

The meeting was regarded as an unusually suc- 
cessful one. 

Dr. Herrick was born at Livermore, Maine, 
June 13, 1876. He was graduated from Colby College 
in 1898 and from the Newton Theological Institution 
in 1901. He was in Harvard 1901-03. Both Colby and 
Brown have given him one D. D. degree, and the 
University of Maine gave him the degree of LL. D. in 
1929. He was in the pastorate twenty-five years, 
serving Baptist churches in Charlestown and Fall 
River, Mass. 

Since 1926 he has been president of the theological 
school in Newton. Through his patience, tact and 
wisdom, a historic Congregational school, Andover, and 
a historic Baptist school, Newton, have been merged 
into the Andover-Newton Theological School. 

The broad, liberal spirit of the school is illustrated 
by the invitation given repeatedly to Dr. Wm. L. 
Sullivan, the Unitarian, to conduct conferences there 
and to preach series of sermons before the students. 

The school provides ministers for many different 
denominations. 

Foy 
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Message from the President of the General Convention 
Victor A. Friend 


RIT has been my privilege, as President of the 
General Convention, to visit, during the last 
year, many of our churches, to attend some 
State Conventions, and to talk with groups 
as well as individual laymen, in my own and in other 
churches. 

I find, almost without exception, a desire on the 
part of laymen to do something for their church. They 
sense a weakness, an inadequacy, perhaps an incom- 
pleteness, in its organization, and, while they do not 
attempt to analyze these, they are being challenged 
by an inner call to service. They say: ““We men seem 
to be fairly successful in running Y. M. C. A.’s, Rotary 
Clubs, fraternal organizations, and Service Clubs of 
one sort or another. Each of these is religiously moti- 
vated; some are founded upon and exalt Christian 
principles, and together are reasonably successful in 
their results; but when it comes to the church, there 
seems to be no opportunity for any great number of us 
to really help in preparing a program or in carrying 
forward its work, other than to pay its bills.” 

Recently, while on a trip through the Southland, 
I attended a certain State Convention. Following the 
Sunday service, which was rather inspirational in its 
nature, about forty of the laymen present gathered in 
a grove near the church, questioning me and earnestly 
discussing what they might do to help strengthen their 
church. Yes; they put it up to me squarely, as Presi- 
dent of the General Convention, to make suggestions. 

This group is only one of the many groups of 
laymen in our church who are asking ““Why a church, 
anyway?” 

Occasionally, some spasmodic enthusiast will 
assume leadership of a laymen’s movement, only to 
forget it or ignore the eager individuals who are waiting 
for a get-together or a program. I believe that this 
sort of “slipping out”’ before one has really made an 
initial move to do anything, does more harm than can 
be corrected in months by a fine minister, an efficient 
committee of religious education, or any denomi- 
national or field worker. 

Personally, I have long felt that we Universalists 
should outline a more definite, a broader, and more 
inclusive, yes, even a more intensive, program. 

I believe that our people need and will always 
respond to some evangelizing features. We need the 
Christian message in no uncertain terms. We all need 
to be comforted, encouraged, inspired, and challenged. 
On the other hand, our church is essentially a school 
of religion. We cannot dodge or evade this fact any 
longer; in other words, it may preach, but it must 
teach, and provide laboratory experience in Christian 
living if it is to endure. Only by being Christian does 
one become Christian. Only by serving does one 
become Christlike. Only by extending a brotherly 
hand, again and again, does one become “‘a brother.” 
Only by experiencing God in his daily life, does he 
come to know that there is a God. 

As a school of religion, the church must con- 
sistently plan a program, the carrying out of which 
will help each and every man, woman, and child to 


experience, according to his age and interests, the 
Jesus way of doing things. More than that, the pro- 
gram must be such that each will find it more and more 
satisfying, more interesting, more effective, and more 
far-reaching for good than any experience provided 
by other agencies. This school of applied religion, in 
carrying forward its program, should purposefully 
provide opportunities for each cooperating individual 
to come into closer touch with and increasingly appre- 
ciate Divinity. It is not enough to be taught or 
preached to. One must himself gradually develop a 
technique for approaching God as well as a sympa- 
thetic understanding and appreciation of his fellow- 
men. 
Every effort should be made that those things 
which destroy happiness, weaken friendships, kill love, 
destroy morals or health, should by common consent 
be relegated to the scrapheap of one’s life; and every 
opportunity be provided and taken advantage of for 
exemplifying friendliness, sympathy, compassion, love, 
appreciation, respect, and generosity, and for making 
them attractive and properly evaluated. 

A school of religion should make provision for the 
developing of personality and the strengthening of 
character; it should recognize abilities and aid in 
directing them. It should notice peculiarity in tempera- 
ments, weaknesses in personality development, and 
put at the disposal of the one in question opportunities 
for his peculiar soul development. 

Any church which strives to be a real school of 
religion has a tremendous task, a task that has evolved 
from the past and which must meet the present, if it is 
to.answer the question “‘Why a church?” in any posi- 
tive way. 

In this program there will be need for all of our 
laymen, and laywomen too. Our program will not only 
be for those within the church, but it will almost forget 
those within in an effort to render useful service to 
those without. Too long we of the churches have been 
concerned with only our own constituency and a pro- 
gram for our “regulars” and none else except on 
Thanksgiving or Christmas, or when some special 
appeal is made. 

A program must include organizations for com- 
munity effectiveness. This may mean federation of 
churches and of other local agencies; it w7/l mean 
cooperation of all persons who desire to render service. 
It may mean taking charge of a recreational program 
for the less fortunate or neglected children or for the 
unemployed youth. The church groups can take the 
initiative and corral men and women heretofore not 
interested in church work. 

Can it be that those outside of the churches have 
larger vision of what needs to be done in God’s service, 
and can it be that those serving in such a capacity 
derive more real satisfaction than from working in 
and through the church? 

_ Groups of men and women can circulate peace 
literature, have peace conferences and forums, even 
study groups, for those not quite satisfied with current 
events discussions. Public sentiment for constructive 
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causes is a worth-while project for any red-blooded 
group of men or women. Nothing could be more 
valuable than that a group of men should provide 
scientific information regarding the harm done by 
alcohol and the methods used in trafficking it. What 
could be more far-reaching and effective in building up 
a future citizenry? Too long that job has been left 
to women. 

Plumbers, carpenters, painters, electricians, pro- 
fessional men—all can help in the church, some taking 
positions of leadership, others rendering first aid in 
their line when the church building or some worthy 
family needs such. Men can serve as secretaries, 


ushers, publicity men, on boards of trustees, play 


piano for organizations or for church school, build 
scenery or properties for pageants, solicit funds, make 
possible a weekly church bulletin, serve as leaders for 
Scouts, teach classes of boys, contribute money 
toward or build screens to separate church school 
classes during study periods, start projects which will 
help in financing a more comprehensive church pro- 
gram, sponsor parents’ classes, and classes for young 
married couples. These are but a few suggestions of 
ways in which men can manifest a loyalty toward the 
universals for which our church stands—universals 
which can be made functioning actualities in human 
life only by individual and group application while 
meeting the everyday needs. 

In closing, let me say that while laymen agree 
that the church stands for all of these things and 
more, its leaders are not employing the laymen, as 


For Times 


x 


they might, in carrying them forward. Seldom are 
they called into consultation by their minister re- 
garding what kind of worship-program, for instance, 
they (the laymen) would enjoy and from which they 
could get spiritual uplift. Almost never are they con- 
sulted regarding an educational program; in some cases, 
such programs are actually hampered because of the 
lack of vision, the difference of opinion, or unwilling- 
ness on the part of the minister that anything should 
be carried on except by him personally. He hasn’t 
learned, as we business men have, that the best 
executive is he who gets the larger number working, 
and happily doing so. The most that some ministers 
hope is that their members will be in church on 
Sunday mornings to accept whatever is handed out 
to them—a service in which there is too seldom any 
thought given to the congregation’s need or the 
appropriateness of material used. Can that be one 
of the reasons for so few men in a church service? 

I am of the opinion that the lay people of our 
church will respond cooperatively and heartily to any 
program that challenges something besides money, 
even if that something costs money. Of course, we 
shall, in every case, find some who are lukewarm and 
indifferent, but an enthusiastic lay person can awaken 
such a one, even better than the preacher. 

Our church is in a strategic position today. It 
can do a marvelous and influential piece of work if 
both the ministers and the laymen take advantage 
of the situation, and ‘‘will’” to recognize each other’s 
desires and abilities. 


Like These 


Roger F. Etz 


AQ|Y only criticism of Universalists is that they 
cy do not take their religion seriously.” 
S| Thus spoke a keen, kindly, Christian 
friend of another denomination toma 
group z Universalist laymen. Then he added: “None 
of us do. If we Protestants do not take our religion 
seriously it will be taken away from us!” 

Here are presented three sobering facts which give 
us pause as we consider them. Link with these the 
much-quoted statement by Roger Babson: ‘‘Funda- 
mentally depressions are the result of declines in 
spiritual life, while better times always await a return 
to the more worth-while things. ... For these 
reasons it is very important that everyone should get 
behind any movement to develop a deeper spiritual 
life in all communions within the nation.” 

In times of crises such as those we are passing 
through at present, the one basic factor is the need 
to recognize the primacy and utilitarian importance 
of the spiritual forces for which the Church stands. 
The weakening of the churches in such times is like 
the failure of the front line troops at the critical stage 
of a battle, or the closing of hospitals at the height 
of an epidemic. 

Christian men in business will adopt fair codes 
for hours, wages and conditions of labor, and will be 
satisfied with fair profits for their investments. 
Christian men in industry will follow just practices 
in all their varied relationships. Christian men in 


politics will put the public good above personal profit 
or party gain. Christian men in statecraft will recog- 
nize that no nation liveth or dieth unto itself alone. 
Christian men in every walk of life will adopt as 
the foundation stones on which they will build, 
love to God and love to man, and be governed accord-- 
ingly. 

All of these sense the spiritual values and realities 
of lite—truth, righteousness, justice, faith and love. 
The Church’s supreme business—the Father’s business 
—is to develop leaders in every field who will under- 
stand life in these terms and, what is just as important 
and even more difficult, to develop social and inter- 
national conditions in which such leaders may bring 
to practical fruition the ideals they cherish. It is a 
terrible indictment of the church and its religion that 
it can be said—and believed—that ‘‘a man cannot be 
a Christian in business or politics or profession, or as a 
diplomat or statesman in international affairs.”’ 

Perhaps the answer is that too few of the millions 
of Christians in our country and the rest of the world 
are taking their religion seriously. If that is so, the 
one solution is to reverse this and make religion 
vitally dynamic and really effective. 

The delegates to the General Convention in 
Worcester voted “that one Sunday each year be 
denominated Loyalty Sunday, and that each indi- 
vidual church on that day stress loyalty to the church 
and take an offering for the Universalist General 
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Convention.” In accordance with this vote, Sunday, 
February 10, 1935, has been designated as Loyalty 
Sunday. 

Why Loyalty Sunday? In view of the above 
statements, the answer may be very brief and very 
pointed—to help Universalist ministers and laymen 
to take their religion seriously. This will involve a 
deeper understanding of the educational and inspira- 
tional function of the church in any community. 

Too many of us do not see the many implications 
in faith in God and man. Too many of us do not ap- 
preciate the strength and inspiration to high thinking 
and right living of a faith which says that “love never 
faileth’’ and that anything done in the spirit of love 
is never lost. Too many of us do not realize how these 
truths will lift burdens from tired backs, clear away 
clouds from before our eyes, and renew energy and 
strength for the good fight. 

Loyalty Sunday should be, first of all, a militant 
call to every Universalist to ask himself whether he is 
simply playing with this faith, whether it is a mere 
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frill on his life, or a vital and necessary element in his 
daily living. 

Loyalty Sunday should be an earnest call for 
every one of us to “bring forth fruits meet for re- 
pentance,”’ and by our actions and service show our 
loyalty to the church we love. 

Loyalty Sunday should be a challenging call to 
every one of us to make some contribution, however 
large or small, ‘‘as God has prospered us,’ to the 
larger work of our church. Too much of our lack of 
support of the forward-looking work of the church has 
been through poverty of soul and not of pocket. Shall 
we take our religion seriously enough to make some 
financial sacrifice for it? Only the individual can 
answer how much he can and should contribute to this 
cause. No one else has a right to set a standard for 
him. But having answered this to himself, let him do 
his part cheerfully. 

Loyalty Sunday, February 10, 1935, may well 
be a day of re-enlistment and renewal for our whole 
church, if we will make it such. 


The Minister’s Sons 
Asa M. Bradley 


Ces HAVE been reading the history of the discovery 
NS A and development of the Comstock Lode, the 
Ix@ B}]} great ore deposit of Nevada, which added 
Mcd}} hundreds of millions to the mineral wealth 
of our country, and at the same time impoverished 
tens, if not hundreds, of thousands of our citizens. 

The story mentions two brothers, “sons of a 
Pennsylvania preacher,’’ who went by sea to California 
with the great gold rush of 1849. The names given are 
Ethan Allen and Hosea Ballou Grosh. With that 
“Hosea Ballou’? we have no difficulty in identifying 
the men as sons of the Rev. A. B. Grosh, for many 
years editor and proprietor of the Universalist Reg- 
aster .* 

After years of indifferent success, earning a bare 
living, they wandered into Nevada, still working 
placer diggings. Being better educated than the 
general run of gold hunters, and having some knowl- 
edge of geology, they recognized the outcroppings of 
silver ore. In their letters to their father they accu- 
rately described the rock which yielded the fabulous 
wealth in later years. But, while placer mining for 
gold merely required pick, shovel and pan, silver 
mining was something different; there must be ex- 
pensive machinery, which meant capital. They must 
work carefully that their secret might be securely 
guarded. They had assays running as high as $3,500 
to the ton. They secured the promise of capital, but 
before arrangements could be completed their backer 
was murdered—a not uncommon occurrence in those 
lawless districts. Then Hosea injured his foot with a 
pick, and died of blood poisoning. Ethan stayed by 
to earn money to pay the bills of Hosea’s illness and 
death, and, too late in the season, started for Cali- 
fornia, accompanied by a friend, in an effort to secure 
the needed capital. They were overtaken by snow 


*The Rev. A. B. Grosh was active in starting the Universalist 
‘Church of Washington, D. C., in 1869.—Editor. 


in the Sierras, and forced to kill their burro for food. 
After incredible hardship, they got through, Grosh to 
die in a few days, and his secret, which he does not 
appear to have shared with his companion, died with 
him. 

In later years, when the deposits had been redis- 
covered and developed, a company was organized 
which attempted to claim a large share of the lode 
on the basis of the Grosh brothers’ discovery; but it 
developed that they had both died before they had 
acquired title to the property. 

So near do we come to the big things of this world, 
to have them slip from our grasp! The brothers had 
endured hardship for years in pursuit of fortune, and 
when it was in their hands, the hands failed. The 
Comstock Lode was the greatest deposit of precious 
metals ever known. It created wealth, and it destroyed. 
The tragedy of the minister’s sons was but a like story 
of thousands of others. For nearly twenty years the 
excitement attendant upon the great discovery lasted, 
at the mines at Virginia City, and at the Stock Ex- 
change in San Francisco. It was a mad rush for wealth 
—an incredible story as we look back at the experi- 
ences, involving virtually everyone, the public con- 
tributing millions in assessments for the financing of 
prospectors in search of further deposits. I repeat, 
a few made fortunes, the many were impoverished. 

The Grosh brothers were dead many years before 
I came on the scene; but the lode had been redis- 
covered, developed, and the mines were at peak of 
production in those hectic days of the 1870’s, when 
fortunes were made or lost in an hour through the 
fluctuations of the stock market. It wasn’t healthy 
business development, but there was a lot of excite- 
ment. And I, with tens of thousands of others like me, _ 
was a part in it, even though an infinitesimal part. 
An adventurous and resourceful class of men were 
attracted to the Pacific States, but they were not the 
best material for permanent citizens; the prevailing 
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spirit was that of the gambler rather than of the 
builder. Many who came through the lure of gold, 
and with no intent of home-making, remained through 
lack of means for returning whence they had come. 
Today the Pacific States are a marvelously rich 
empire. This has been brought about through the 
development of natural resources which were un- 
noticed or scorned by those early gold seekers; and it 
has been done since the mad rush for quick riches has 
subsided. Just what the factoral power of the gold 
adventurers may have been in building the state it is 
hard to say. The gold-rush advertised to the world 
that there was a rich and fertile stretch of country 
virtually untenanted; but it was at the cost of thou- 


sands of useful lives, like those of the minister’s sons, 
and of countless millions of savings, which had been 
accumulated through hard work and strictest economy 
as protection against want in old age. It was a terrible 
price to pay for what of good eventuated. And now, 
looking back over the years, and entirely detached 
from the scenes, I am wondering if the same results 
couldn’t have been achieved in some better way; I am 
wondering if it was worth the cost. 

I have made a discovery. In reliving the scenes, 
seeing again in memory those who were the familiar 
figures on our streets, there is no one to enjoy it with 
me. It takes a lot of flavor out of experience, when it 
cannot be shared. 


A Half Year in Ohio 


George H. Wood 


y) voice of the Ohio state educator to us over 
o the radio one late afternoon this past fall. 
SDN Our little town of New Madison received its 
share of hot days and hot nights last summer; and it 
was so hot that some of the corn didn’t even pop—it 
just burned where it stood. 

Our long trip from Massachusetts, where I had 
preached my last sermon of a pleasant year in the 
Saugus church.on June 24, was accomplished on 
Friday, June 29, when my wife and I drove into the 
pleasant, albeit sweltering, Ohio town, and found 
Mr. Frank Ray, faithful clerk of the church, who di- 
rected us to the parsonage. Sunday, July 1, meant the 
first Sunday of worship and work in the new state. It 
was encouraging to have a Sunday school of good 
proportions greet me at ten o’clock that first morning, 
to have sixty new Universalist friends at the morning 
service, and about one hundred and fifty members and 
townspeople at the evening service, which was a 
devotional and children’s service. And all this interest 
in a church which had been closed for three years! 

Because of the severity of the depression among 
the farmers, and the difficulty of obtaining church 
pledges, a circuit of three churches, which had been 
closed for a year or more, was given me as a charge 
for an attempt at what I like now to term “home 
missionary” work. When it came time to visit the 
Blanchester church, I found an eagerness for services, 
and the same was true in the pretty little country 
church of Olive Branch at Sinking Spring. These two 
churches are respectively eighty-five and one hundred 
and twenty miles distant from our New Madison 
parsonage. Although these distances may seem great, 
the level land surface makes the drives not too difficult, 
even in this winter weather. My plan, strictly ad- 
hered to, is to go to the distant churches on Saturdays 
and return to New Madison on Mondays. This gives 
time for a number of pastoral calls and for morning and 
evening services on Sundays. I go to Blanchester the 
first and third Sundays, to Olive Branch the fourth 
Sunday, and am at home for the second Sunday; fifth 
Sundays have been thus far engaged by our beautiful 
church in Eldorado, only eight miles from home. 

It would not seem at first glance to be an ideal 
circuit, but the fine feeling among the people with 
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whom I am engaged in this adventure of faith is 
ample evidence of its worth. The minister has an 
added privilege of being of pastoral service to many 
liberals outside our immediate Universalist church 
membership. The fact of the existence of our “big- 
brother’ Universalist church in Cincinnati under the 
able direction of the Rev. Carl H. Olson is further 
encouragement to us all; for when I cannot be preach- 
ing to one or more of my Sunday morning congrega- 
tions, I know that many of them on one Sunday morn- 
ing, and on every Thursday morning during the 
month, listen to a message of universal courage and 
faith from Mr. Olson, via the radio. And so in one way 
and another the barriers of distance fall, and the 
Universal Spirit enters by one channel of communica- 
tion or another. But ofttimes we need to see each other 
face to face, and so it is good for folks to meet together 
under one roof. Sociability is as important a factor in 
the life of the mid-western church, as it is in the life 
of the church anywhere else. 

When a church has been closed for a time, it is 
only natural that its people seek sociability in other 
organizations. The Protestant church differs radically 
from the Catholic in that gatherings for the purpose 
of social enjoyment can be held under the Protestant 
church roof. In this day when people outside the 
church, and often within the church, like to be enter- 
tained, it is up to the church to meet this demand. 
It was with this thought in mind that a monthly 
party for the children and a social period for the older 
folks was instituted by us of the Blanchester church. 
Such an arrangement came about through necessity 
and convenience. It must be understood that the 
mid-western Sunday school is composed of both adults 
and children. And so a monthly party can furnish a 
very pleasant opportunity for sociability to all within 
the church. Missionary circles for the women of the 
churches are very important in this section, and often 
the missionary group in a closed church will continue 
its instructive monthly sessions even after the church 
doors have closed to formal worship. 

The people of our churches in this state with 
whom I come in contact are eager for and grasp quickly 
new thought in ethics, sociology, and religion. They 
also appreciate the beautiful, and candlelight services 
on special occasions have been received in the esthetic 
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spirit in which they have been given. It was my 
privilege to attend and speak at three very well at- 
tended Universalist association meetings during the 
fall. They were all well planned, but not much that 
was new was brought up for consideration. Perhaps 
the greatest lack in the feeling among the churches 
of this section is with regard to a united front. Be- 
cause there is no State Superintendent, the churches 
lack an attachment to a common purpose, and we do 
not know enough about what the other fellow is doing 
or would like to do. 

But even though there is the lack of a Super- 
intendent, and a lack of ministers, in this state, it is 
not impossible to hope for a plan which will unite 
individual churches in new circuits under Universalist 
auspices. I hear word now and then of the “larger 
parish” in the state of Maine. The “larger parish’’ 
or circuit is no perfect set-up either for minister-in- 
charge or for the people of the combine. There are too 
many loose ends which must remain unattended, of 
necessity, under such a plan. But the plan at least 
opens doors for worship and restores the churches in 
part to their places of leadership in their various com- 
munities. The Ohio State Board, recognizing the 
value of such a move, at present encourages resident 
ministers to hold services in some other church in their 
district. The voice of preaching thus is again heard 
where, during the past few years, there has been but 
silence. 

In particular, the church of the circuit in which 
the minister resides during the week-days will, of 
course, receive more attention. Personally, I find time 
to do a great deal in the little town where I now live, 
more than I| had thought possible. Even though there 
is correspondence to be carried on with the other 
churches of my circuit, sermons to be written, and 
programs to be planned for the week-ends at the 
churches, nevertheless there is plenty of time to be 
interested in local community and church projects. 
We have instituted a new community Men’s Club and 
a Free Public Library in New Madison. Special 
services can be planned by the minister of a church 
circuit, and he will find them well attended. Armistice 
. Day, Thanksgiving, Christmas Sunday, and New 
Year’s Sunday all have afforded an opportunity for 
special observances, and attendances have been well 
over one hundred, in some instances nearer two 
hundred. Average Sunday morning and evening con- 
gregations are nearer fifty, but the people who do at- 
tend will bring others, we hope, as time goes by. 

Pastoral calling is a field which must, of necessity, 
suffer in the “larger parish,’’ but I find time to average 
about ten calls during the five week-days, outside of 
public and committee meetings. In a circuit where the 
church is one’s whole life, time can be found for more 
duties than one would expect. 

And so, after six months of this new life in this 
adventure in faith for myself and our churches of this 
Ohio Universalist circuit, we all really do feel en- 
couraged. The many little and big presents and cards 
received, besides the kind words of Christmas time, 
have made my wife and I feel that our travels in and 
between our churches have not been in vain. 

As I see it, the “larger parish’ or circuit must 
come, as the years go by, to be more and more of an 


actuality. It was the common rule in our earlier 
Universalist history, and who shall say but that that 
good history may repeat itself? As time goes by, more 
coordinated programs along this line, I hope, may be 
started to the benefit of churches which want to open, 
and to the opportunity of the men who wish to min- 
ister in this field. 


* * k 


THE FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH AS A SOCIAL FORCE* 
Emerson S. Schwenk 


It is a very easy step from last week’s sermon to the one 
for this morning. I pointed out that worship was a necessary 
adjunct to the development of a really stable inner life. Such an 
invariable, inner firmness becomes a point of reference in daily 
life; that is, if a man communes deeply with himself and with the 
power we call God, he comes to know intimately all the attributes 
of God—Justice, Truth and Beauty. Such a man is like the one 
of whom Jesus spoke, the man who builded his house on a rock. 
Life may beat upon that house and it will not fall. More than 
that, the man who lives in such a dwelling, or more truly, the 
man who is such a dwelling, knows how to build others like it. 
From such a durable inner life, there issues a conduct, a life in 
action, which ever keeps before it the highest standards of what 
we call eternal values, eternal because they are always true. 
Last week the sermon concerned itself with the building of such 
a spiritual life; the sermon this week attempts to show that life 
in action. s 

Has the church a function as a social force within society, 
and if so, what is that function? The question may be answered 
either positively or negatively, depending on what you mean by 
“function.”’ Has the church, for instance, a right or a duty to 
interfere in, say, political activities, the peace movement, or in 
the munitions racket? This raises the whole question of the rela- 
tion of the church to the state. It asks a further question, Is there 
a conflict between religious and civil law, and if so, in whose hands 
lies the final authority, the church or the state? These are intricate 
questions, yet every one of them affects the daily lives of all the 
people within our present society. 

Let us begin, then, by defining the term ‘‘eternal value.’’ 
We say justice is an eternal value, because it seeks to establish 
and promote harmony among men, we say truth is an eternal 
value because it seeks to free men’s minds from ignorance and 
bigotry, and we say beauty is such a value because it seeks to lift 
men’s vision from the gross and ugly to that which elevates the 
senses, the intellect or the spirit. An eternal value, whatever its 
form, always seeks to lift men from a lower place in life to a higher 
one, in terms of unity, harmony, and goodness. Religion has 
always assumed the existence of such values, and today science 
itself is seeking to write one equation which shall prove the 
assumption of religion. But all this is in a way very abstract. 
What is an eternal value in more human terms? 

Let me illustrate the answer. What happens within you 
when you see a man cruelly beating a horse? Why do you despise 
a liar? What do you feel when you listen to Beethoven, or when 
you see a heroic figure on the stage? 

Something within you always responds to each of the above 
instances—that something is universal, for all men feel it. Call 
it conscience, a moral sense, or love of the heroic or beautiful, 
it all resolves itself into what we call the divine in human form. 

An eternal value then, is one that elevates human personality 
—one that makes life better, happier, more wholesome. It is a 
faith in the worth-whileness of human life, and such a value is 
good, such a faith justifies itself, for each creates out of its own 
being the thing it hopes for. 

These values of which I speak are the highest that civiliza- 
tion has created; perhaps they existed even before civilization. 
They are values which the church has always upheld, in theory 


*Second of a series of sermons at the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, Boston. The first sermon dealt with “Worship.” 
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if not in practice. They are values upon which this church is 
laying its foundation, and they are supreme. 

Now that is a bold statement, and it is revolutionary, for it 
immediately puts civil values or civil law beneath religious law. 
And this brings us to the relation between the church and the 
state. 

From the inception of Christianity in Rome, down to the 
fifteenth century, the church was practically supreme. The Pope 
made and unmade kings for nearly a thousand years. But self- 
ishness crept into the church. Great wealth accumulated, abso- 
lute power over the destiny of men lay in the hands of the poten- 
tates, and the church, while pretending to serve eternal values, 
actually served itself. Power and wealth were its basic values in 
practice. It gave lip service to truth and beauty, and that in- 
sincerity was its own undoing. With the coming of the Renais- 
sance, the development of science, and the rise of a wealthy 
middle class which eventually constituted the state, civil law 
challenged the power of the church, first England, then Germany, 
and gradually the supremacy of the church was definitely checked. 
Protestantism emerged from this civil and religious strife, but let 
it be remembered that the Protestant Church grew within the 
state and subject to it. In any crisis, it was the authority of the 
state which was final, not that of the church. Protestant sects 
might object to the action or authority of the state, but they 
could do little except move to some other section, as in the case 
of the Pilgrims. The rest of the story is known to most of us. 
Ultimately the state’s authority was the final authority, so that 
today the church (Protestant) is in most cases a mouthpiece of 
the state. The state pipes the tune, the choir chants its anthem, 
while the congregation listens sleepily to the Caesars whom they 
mistook for ministers. And I’m not talking simply nonsense, nor 
am I distorting the facts. If the Protestant Church believes in 
Jesus and his teachings of brotherhood, why did it sanction the 
deliberate murder of ten million young men in the last war? 
However, that is a part of history. It is past and we are powerless 
to do anything about it. The best we can do is bow our heads in 
abject shame, regretting that our spiritual life was so thin, so 


superficial, that it permitted us to join the chorus of demons . 


whose croaking litanies of hate still poison our atmosphere. 

But though we may be penitent, that does not mitigate our 
action, it makes our duties sterner now. Last week the Supreme 
Court met in solemn session to mete out justice to two young men 
from the University of California, who objected, on religious and 
conscientious grounds, to compulsory military drill. The case 
was presented to the Court and lost. In writing the opinion of the 

Court, Justice Butler said: ““Government, federal and state each 

in its own sphere, owes a duty to the people within its jurisdiction 
to preserve itself in adequate strength to maintain peace and 
order and to assure the just enforcement of law. And every 
citizen owes the reciprocal duty, according to his capacity, to 
support and defend government against all enemies.” 

This opinion denies the right of the individual to refuse to 
murder—to such a low state has our country fallen! The descend- 
ants of that hardy race of true believers who withstood the hard- 
ship of an alien land to worship God in the light of conscience, the 
descendants of these old pioneers now declare that God has 
nothing to do with the case. You must “support and defend 
government against all enemies.” You baven’t the God-given 
right to ask whether the government might be wrong in its 
definition of an enemy. Three years ago that same Court made 
this remark in connection with the citizenship case of Prof. Douglas 
Clyde Macintosh of Yale University: ‘Unqualified submission 
to the laws of the land, as well those made for war as those made 
for peace, is not inconsistent with the will of God.” The Court 
has the arrogance, the presumption, to call the man-made laws 
of the land God’s laws! Such blasphemy calls forth the wrath of 
hell to purify us of our self-righteousness. ; 

Here is the answer to all our questions. Justice, truth, and 
conscience stand above the state. The state will have to stand 
in judgment before the court of history. It will have to render 
account of its actions. And in that day, the nation will pray to 
avoid the wrath of God. In his day, Jesus was faced with the 


same question and you know his answer: ‘‘Render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God’s.”’ 

And it is here that the church faces its supreme duty—to 
distinguish between those things which are Caesar’s and those 
which belong to God. The eternal values of which I spoke are 
God’s, and if Caesar, in his almighty self-appointed glory, usurps 
these values, then let the church renounce him. And this is a 
function of the church as a social force. Let the church resist, 
even to its own death if necessary, this encroachment of civil 
authority on religious territory. Let the church courageously 
hold before its people the values which are God’s, and the usurper 
will shrink from the wrath of the people, even as Satan departed 
from Jesus on the mountaintop. There is gold here. Let the 
church dig deeply into the soil of present civilization, let it bring 
to the surface the gold nuggets of our cultural heritage, polish 
them brightly, and there will be another gold rush—not in the 
mines of California, but in the mines of the spirit. 

But there is an even more insidious influence with which 
we have to deal, when we speak of the church as a social force, an 
influence which quietly stalks into our midst and with hypnotic 
power slays our very souls, then walks grinning to the funeral. 
I speak of money. The universal cry in the churches today is 
money. Boards of trustees everywhere are faced with shrinking 
incomes. They sit into the late hours of the night conjuring with 
the powers that be, how to get more money to carry on their 
work. What work? I ask. Is the church a big business establish- 
ment trying to operate at a profit, or is it an institution whose 
duty it is to serve men? 

Let the church spend as much time and effort on building a 
program of action as it now spends on collecting revenue, and 
my bet is that the revenue will somehow take care of itself. 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of Heaven, and all these things will 
be added unto you.” 

J had a grand experience in this connection the other day. 
A man came into my office to outline a plan whereby the church 
could assist unemployed persons to find work. That is the type of 
man the church needs, and I pray God we may find more like 
him. For such men have the vision necessary to make the church 
a real force in the world. 

Let the church be a center to which all persons may come 
for help. Let the church build a program which seeks to help 
people in a concrete way, and it would find, to its own amaze- 
ment, that help would be forthcoming from all kinds of sources. 

These, then, are some definite ways in which the church can 
function in modern society. Such a program cannot be built in a 
day, but if the church sets itself to tasks such as I have suggested, 
I am enough of a believer in practical Christianity to believe it 
will succeed. 

And now let me summarize. The church has two functions 
in the modern world; first of all, it needs to teach men the meaning 
of eternal values, the meaning of God, through its program of 
worship. Secondly, it needs to show men by example how these 
values can be written into action. In doing these two things the 
church is making itself an eternal refuge for the unfortunate, a 
temple of beauty and truth in a world of confusion, and the source 
of creative power which will transform this materialistic old 
planet into a Kingdom of God. 

WHY MINISTERS ARE UNACCEPTABLE 

We are almost constantly in touch with church people and 
hear them discuss their ministers. It is truly wonderful how 
kindly in most instances they speak of their pastors and presiding 
elders, too. One would think at times that these men are prophets, 
saints, and Solomons. And most of them are worthy of what is 
said about them. The two complaints that we more frequently 
hear than any other are ‘‘he won’t visit his people” or “‘he preaches 
too long.”’ They don’t say his sermon is not good enough, but 
that there is too much of it. Long sermons have emptied more 
churches than inferior sermons. The two together are fatal. 
Why not cut down that sermon to fit an automobile age?— 
Exchange. 
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“DICK”? SHEPPARD ON UNITARIANS 


Dr. ‘‘Dick” Sheppard is a great boy, beloved by all of us as a 
parson who not only does but says what he believes to be right, 
and who says it, as often as not, in a convincingly unconventional 
and forthright way. 

One of Dick Sheppard’s (we ought to call him Canon Shep- 
pard now) ‘‘jobs” is to answer questions in The Quiver——questions 
from all sorts and conditions of men and women about all sorts 
of difficulties met with in the religious life. One correspondent 
asks him, ‘How long is it right to pray morning and evening?” 
to which the Canon replies: “‘I cannot give you any rule as to 
how long you should spend in definite prayer .... I would 
only say that we ought not to rest until it becomes habitual to us 
to turn to God quite naturally in every place, and at every time, 
so that living and praying are one thing.” 

To the Sunday school teacher who asks why a bishop should 
be called ‘‘My Lord,” the Canon replies that he hopes bishops 
will quickly ask people to drop the title, which does often give 
people a quite wrong impression. Then, perhaps, people will give 
up calling us ordinary clergymen ‘‘Reverend.” (I wish they 
would?) 

Another question (see The Quiver of January) concerns the 
difference between Churchmen and Unitarians, and Dr. Shep- 
pard’s answer is charitable but not altogether satisfactory. After 
a very brief resume of Unitarian origins in Poland and Trans- 
sylvania, Dr. Sheppard points out that the Greek word translated 
““nerson’”’ would be better rendered ‘‘character,’’ as in the dramatis 
personae of a play. He goes on—I can quote him in part only: 


Thus the Church says: ‘‘Fatherhood is God, Sonship 
is God, the Spirit of goodness is God, yet not three Gods, 
but one God.”’ This insistence upon God revealed in 
history, in goodness, in human qualities, in science, 
seems to most Christians a better description of that 
Marvelous Reality which can never be expressed by any 
language, however learned or eloquent, than saying 
simply that God is one Being, an eternal Father. Yet 
Unitarianism has produced great followers of Christ, 
and Unitarians have often been forward in all good 
works, and we can be sure that our Lord would never 
disown as His servants those who are doing His works 
and caring for His children, even though they may not 
say to Him “Lord, Lord” in just the same accents as 
His other followers do. Let us not stand in judgment 
on another man’s servant. To his own master he 
standeth or falleth. 


Dick Sheppard is kind and just, but who told him that 
Unitarian Christians could not accept this particular view of the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity! Unitarians are not deists, believers 
in a far-away God, but theists, and they too believe that God 
is revealed in history and all good works. It is the Orthodox 
Trinity they reject, which regards Christ as the only-begotten 
Son of God, not this sweetened and rationalized version of Dr. 
Sheppard. No sensible Unitarian worships “‘Unity”’ as such, but 
him in whom all manifoldness is contained.—The Inquirer and 
Christian Life (London). 


JAPAN’S WAR JUGGERNAUT 
(Nofrontier News Service) 


Two representatives of the E. I. DuPont de Nemours 
Company have arrived in Japan. Your correspondent met them 
and with them discussed business affairs. Suave gentlemen, they 
insisted that their firm had nothing to gain from war. They 
seemed a bit nonplussed, however, when asked how that state- 
ment fitted with the well-known fact that their company made 
nine times more profits in the four war years than in the same time 
just preceding the conflict. They divulged their intent to remain 
here for six months to install machinery for the Mitsui concern, 
the huge industrial and armaments combine. This machinery 
(an ammonia plant, I understand, though this could not be 


confirmed with certainty) could turn out with equal efficiency 
either fertilizers or explosives. 

The United States Senate investigation of the munitions 
industry, incidentally, has been receiving only the most casual 
mention in the Japanese press. 

‘“Noshi Gakko”’ (Peasant Soldiers’ Schools) are being estab- 
lished in the country districts to instill in the minds of the rural] 
inhabitants the ‘‘three R’s’” and, along with them, patriotism, 
including the details of the divine origin of the Japanese race. 

Dissenting journals, emphasizing peace and radical economic 
views, may be purchased on newsstands. But behind the scenes, 
third degree methods are being used to suppress radical ten- 
dencies and to extort ‘‘incriminating’”’ information. 

Nevertheless, all is not reaction, all is not militarism. The 
average Japanese student loathes military training, and author- 
ities in the War Office are anxious over possible results of an 
incident that took place in Kanazawa, on the western coast. 
An entire class of students in the Fourth Higher School mutinied 
during military maneuvers at the school, and refused to continue 
these exercises. The usual red herring of ““Communist activity” 
has been drawn across the trail. 

Trouble has been brewing in the Kwantung Leased Territory, 
over the Central Government’s plan to make the gendarmerie 
commander hold the position of director over the civil police. 
A near rebellion of the civil police has taken place and rumors 
are flying about to the effect that eventually the Kwantung army 
will resort to force to suppress them. 

The “‘Seisha’’ (Life Society) has been organized. It has 300 
members, all Japanese. Its purpose is anti-militarism. The 
organizers are in the canning business and, therefore, have good 
reasons for traveling in the country areas. They plan to issue a 
monthly magazine, calling the attention of Japanese to the 
economic waste in the programs being urged by the military. 
They have collected data to prove to the country peasants, from 
whose ranks seventy percent of the army is recruited, that the 
Manchurian adventure is an economic failure. 

The civil authorities and many of the people have been 
outraged by the publication of an appeal to the public in the 
name of the army, to support the army’s policies and, in particu- 
lar, its policy on national defence. The appeal was issued in the 
form of a fifty-page pamphlet, entitled, ““Fundamental Principles 
of National Defence and a Plea for Its Intensification.’’ No fewer 
than 160,000 copies were run off for distribution. 

General Mitchell’s statement that the United States would 
be able to destroy Japan inside of two days, in case of a war | 
(as he testified before the Roosevelt Aviation Commission), . 
caused a great stir throughout Japan. It is not generally known 
here that Mitchell had been discredited and convicted by a 
court-martial in 1926. No utterance by an American jingo he 
to get in its effective work on this side of the Pacific. 


* * * 


CHINESE CONVERSATION 
“T would learn,” said the young man to the Chinese sage, 
“the whole art of polite conversation.” 
“Listen, my son!” replied the sage, holding up a cautionary 
finger. 
“T am listening,” said the pupil after a long silence. 
gracious as to proceed with your instruction.”’ 


“There is nothing more to tell,” answered the smiling sage.— 
Peter Simple in the Morning Post. 


“Be so 


STUMPED 


One of our scouts brought in this one from the editorial 
office of Today. A woman writer, well known to readers of The 
New Yorker, was looking for a job. “And what,” queried the 
interviewing editor, teetering back in his chair, “what is your | 
social point of view?” “You’d have thought,” reported our | 
scout, ‘that she’d been hit with a brick. She just sat there. 
Finally she got up. ‘Well,’ sez she, ‘I guess I’ll have to think that 
one over. I'll be back next week.’ ”—The Survey. 
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Sociology and the Old Testament 


God and the Social Process. By Louis 
Wallis. (University of Chicago Press. 
$2.00.) 

This January selection of the Religious 
Book Club is a most interesting study of the 
development of the Hebrew belief in God. 
The author’s earlier volume, ‘Sociological 
Study of the Bible,’ prepared us for a 
further and more searching study, and 
now it comes, heralded by the enthusiastic 
comments of a number of interpreters of 
religion. The author sums up the argu- 
ment of the book by saying that “‘biblical 
monotheism is a by-product of a utopian 
struggle to impose migratory clan ethics 
upon a territorial state.’ At this point 
some of my readers will vow never to pick 
up the book and others will lay down this 
review. But this rather abstract statement 
is made quite concrete before the book 
closes, and very ingeniously defended. 

Why have we not read the story of 
Hebrew religion in closer connection with 
(our author would go farther and say in 
the light of) what can be discovered of the 
social history of the people? Because, first, 
the analysis of social history (as distinct 
from the mere narrative of such events as 
wars and dynastic changes) was unknown 
till recent times, while for ecclesiastical and 
other purposes Hebrew history, religious 
and secular, has long been expanded within 
the framework of a generally accepted 
framework. And secondly, because there 
has been a fear of any form of the study 
of religion in which religious ideas may be 
considered as in any degree the product 
of human experience. 

Mr. Wallis starts from the position that 
the Hebrew people emerge into history 
from prehistoric obscurity not as a fully 
organized and linebred race, but as a 
gradually evolving nation, which arises 
out of a melting pot through the coales- 
cence of clans fromm the Arabian desert 
with Amorite ‘‘city-states.’”’ After the 
Hebrew nation took form in Palestine, “‘it 
consisted primarily of an upper class, with 
a right wing resting on the walled cities 
and a left wing based on villages in the 
open country.” Below this aristocracy 
was an “inferior social class consisting of 
slaves, together with landless aliens, or 
strangers, who were hired laborers.’”’ When 
the upper class began to engross the land 
and to enslave the poorer aristocracy, the 
right wing appealed to Amorite law, 
guaranteed by the local Canaanite gods 
(Baalim). The dispossessed or threatened 
group based their protests and their claims 
upon the principle that the soil should be 
always “in possession of the domestic 
social groups,” and they pointed to ancient 
customs and usages inherited from “them 
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of old time;’’ they cherished an ideal of 
justice which had belonged to the nomadic 
life of the ancient clans when all who 
belonged to a kindred group had equal 
right to natural resources. 

In the long struggle between the 
prophets who stood for the prevailing 
social system and those who contended 
for social readjustment, the latter urged 
“a limited, national monotheism as a 
means toward that end.’”’ Then, after the 
Exiles, these radical prophets, whose 
social views had not prevailed, were 
acclaimed as the founders of Jewish mono- 
theism, but the religious ideas they had 
contributed were divorced from their social 
ideals, the former were preserved and the 
latter neglected. 

The struggle against ‘‘other gods’? was 
really inseparable from the social and 
economic struggle of menaced classes 
against injustice. It was, Mr. Wallis 
believes, the continual frustration of those 
who struggled which accounted for the 
progress of thought to higher and higher 
planes. ‘Without a slowly rising idealism, 
checkmated by the challenging pressure 
of real conditions, the career of ancient 
Israel] would have been like the histories 
of many little undistinguished peoples 
which, living to themselves, have contrib- 
uted nothing to the world’s culture.” It 
was in the course of the long materialistic 
struggle that the realization was born that 
“man shall not live by bread alone.” 

Such in barest outline is the argument. 
The implementing of this by detailed dis- 
cussion is fascinating. The volume will 
not be easily read by those unacquainted 
with biblical criticism, and one wonders 
at a reference in the preface to the possible 
use of the book as a text, but informed 
readers, unless they are unduly prejudiced, 
will find it interesting and illuminating. 
It raises questions it does not answer, of 
cours, regarding the relationship between 
religious ideals and the “‘secular’’ activities 
of mankind, between religious values and 
economic conditions, but that only ensures 
that Mr. Wallis himself, or others, will 
pursue the subject further. I hope such a 
discussion may follow the appearance of 
this thoughtful book. 


* * 


Christianity and Society 


Christianity and the Socia! Process. 
By Shailer Mathews. (Harper. $2.00.) 
Dean Shailer Mathews gave the Barrows 

Lectures in India in 1933-1934. He has 

long been known for his deep concern that 

Christianity should bear most intimately 

upon corporate life; in these lectures he 

considers Christianity as a form of social 
behavior resulting from the interplay of 
many forces. Like any other religion, “‘it 
both appropriates and affects the economic 
and political elements of a social order 


[us 


as they emerge from a social process.” 
We cannot therefore expect Christianity 
to be the same from one age to another; 
it is forever ‘‘participating in and inspiring 
the social process.” 

The successive lectures discuss the vari- 
ous values (moral, individual, and social) 
which Christianity perpetuated in the 
changing life of western civilization through 
the action and reaction, or give and take, 
of its relationship to civilization. In a 
realistic way he recognizes that ‘‘the 
directive influence of the Christian move- 
ment on social process has been oppor- 
tunist.”’ 

The book reminds one of its author, 
whose long personal service till his retire- 
ment and many published works have 
been stamped with the marks of his broad 
human sympathies and wide-ranging inter- 
ests. What happens to a theological school 
when it is set down within the gates of a 
great university to stand on its merits and 
be judged by its fruits, by contrast with 
those schools which enjoy a privileged 
position of primacy in the academic world 
by virtue of age or ecclesiastical endow- 
ment and prestige? The career and the 
books, not least this new one, of Dean 
Mathews might well serve as the answer, 
and it is an encouraging one. 

H.E.B.S. 
* * 

BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 

1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

3. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist faith 
and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Universalist Genera! 
Convention. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


DEDICATION DAY 


One day seit apart to honor the women 
of our faith who have made outstanding 
contributions toward the building of a better 
world. 


Purposes 

To build a feeling of oneness among all 
Universalist women. 

To honor the women of our faith who 
have accomplished great good in the past. 

To help us realize the tremendous power 
for good we now have, if we could be united 
in our efforts to establish the Kingdom 
of God in our own churches, our own 
communities, our state, our nation, and 
our world. 
Time 

March 6 is the day suggested for the 
observance of Dedication Day, but if any 
other time during Lent fits into the pro- 
gram of your church better you may 
choose that date. 


Word of this important day has gone 
to all of our churches. Already letters of 
approval have been received by the chair- 
man. From Kingston, N. H., from Malden 
and Somerville, Mass., and from Water- 
town, N. Y., come words of hearty ap- 
proval, and pledges to help in making this 
an outstanding day in our Denominational 
Calendar. 

What is your church planning to do? 
Have you written to Mrs.Stanley Manning, 
chairman, 43 North Beacon Street, Hart- 
ford, Conn.? 

* * 
THE JAPAN PROJECT 


We should not think, because the 
Christmas season has passed, that there is 
no further sale for the Japanese goods, for 
they can be used in many, many ways. 
Are you having a bridge party? What 
lovelier prizes could you secure for so 
small a sum as the stationery from Japan? 
Is your supply of breakfast and luncheon 
sets getting low? Some of the patterns of 
the toweling make most attractive sets. 
We recommend particularly the iris pat- 
tern, for it gives a lovely white center with 
the design on either end. From California 
comes the word that the toweling has been 
used for napkin holders, and from Massa- 
chusetts we learn that the little elephants 
are being used in making pen-wipers! Can 
you think of an original use for these 
various articles? If so, send your idea to us 
that we may pass it on. 


* * 
AND A LITTLE CHILD SHALL 
LEAD THEM 


Eaton, Ohio, R. F. D. 4, 
December 17, 1934. 
Dear Mrs. Wilkins: 
I am enclosing in this letter the Christ- 
mas Stocking that you sent to Mrs. Young, 


who is one of the leaders of the Universal- 
ist church of Eaton, Ohio. She has asked 
me if I would care to try to fill it and I have 
tried to get it filled, although it wasn’t very 
hard. 

I am twelve years old and have gone to 
the Universalist church of Eaton for a few 
years. I have tried to fill the stocking 
which gave me great pleasure. Iam hoping 
that those children will enjoy Christmas 
like I do. 

I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
Betty Green. 


We are having the assistance of children 
in filling our stockings this year. Perhaps 
they have done this in previous years and 


just haven’t written us about it, but it is a 
great joy to Mrs. Wilkins and to all inter- 
ested in the Clara Barton Birthplace and 
Camp to have assurance that our very 
young ladies are learning about the project 
in this way and are so readily doing their 
bit to help other children. 

Another evidence of interest of children 
is a gift of $1.00 received from the Junior 
Red Cross Club of the Clara Barton School 
of Philadelphia for the camp. It came to us 
recently with word from the teacher of this 
group, saying, ‘“We hope this small sum 
will aid you in carrying on your work for 
the unfortunate diabetic children.’”’ These 
things are most encouraging. 

The stocking fund is growing. We are 
sure you have returned yours to Mrs. 
Wilkins, but in case it has been mislaid 
under voluminous mail at this season of 
the year, we simply remind you that it will 
be welcome any time. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by J. Stewart Diem 


“HELP WANTED” 


The Universalist church of today needs 
the help of the Young People’s Christian 
Union in training young men and young 
women to be workers and leaders in our 
church of tomorrow. This is service which 
the Union has rendered to the church in 
the past. Here are just a few names that 
mean much to the denomination today. 
They signify Y. P. C. U. leadership of 
yesterday: Dr. John Murray Atwood, 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., Louis Annin 
Ames, A. Ingham Bicknell, Robert W. 
Hill, Dr. Roger F. Etz, Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins. There are many others that we 
could name. 

Have you ever realized that a multitude 
of our church leaders received their training 
through the ranks of the Young People’s 
Christian Union? To carry on the work 
of the Universalist Church we must call 
upon these living leaders for guidance and 
inspiration. In recent years a marked 
change has come about in the Y. P. C. U. 
The Y. P. C. U. today is primarily com- 
posed of young people of high school age. 
When the Union’s officers and most of its 
members were over twenty, with not a 
few over thirty years of age, it could be 
left to itself and could do its work without 
the help of more mature minds. That is 
no longer the case. 

The Y. P. C. U. in the average local 
church cannot do its best work without the 
sympathy, the encouragement, the advice 
and sometimes the instruction, of those 
who are more experienced. The Y. P. C. U. 
affords young men and young women a 
real opportunity to assume responsibility. 
Our parents and elders can see to it that 
such responsibility is not shirked. They 
can help our unioners over the hard places. 

Sometimes young people will pro- 
crastinate and even forget. Here again is 


a matter that the unioners of yesterday 
can interest themselves in. If we wish to 
train Y. P. C. U. members to step into 
our shoes, it does seem logical that a 
thorough program of helpfulness should 
be launched. What do you think? 

* 


* 


MY DREAM Y.P.C. U. 


To realize a perfect union is to dream 
of the impossible. To me there isa Y. P. 
C. U. that I would like to see come upon 
the scene before I make my exit from this 
world of turmoil and strife. It is “My 
Dream Yo.Ps Cae 

The Young People’s Christian Union 
must aim at soul culture. It cannot be a 
mere prayer meeting nor is it to be just a 
forum of radical and loose thinking young 
people. The real union is alive to the 
changing universe about it and the real 
union is conscious of life. The young men 
and the young women comprising its 
membership are restless in their search for 
the fuller life. 

“My Dream Y. P. C. U.” trains leaders. 
—people who can enrich the lives of their 
fellow men. These leaders are equipped 
by the Y. P. C. U. to struggle with the 
perplexing economic and social problems: 
of our times. They can take it! 

“My Dream Y. P. C. U.’’ faces reality. 
Its members are full of hope, but they do 
not let the spirit of optimism overshadow 
the search for truth. The union seeks. 
social justice and reform and is not afraid 
to pioneer. But it is not poisoned by an 
incessant popular demand for change 
merely for the sake of change. There is no 
flag-waving and beating of drums. 

If you do not agree with my thesis, what 
do you offer in substitution? I am ready 
to fight for “My Dream Y. P. CG. U.” 
Will you uphold my stand?—J. Stewart 
Diem in Empire State Universalist. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


WHAT IS THE AMERICAN FRIEND- 
SHIP PROGRAM? 

It has to do with children in the South- 
land. 

It is planned for use on three Sundays 
each year in Universalist schools. 

It includes worship services, plans for 
class periods, activities, ete. 

It culminates in an offering taken on the 
Sunday nearest Lincoln’s birthday. 

What Are the Results? 

At Suffolk, Virginia: Here in the heart 
of the peanut-growing country Universal- 
ists have maintained a school for Negro 
boys and girls since 1897. Since 1918 our 
church schools have helped finance it. The 
school, a frame building on a corner lot 
(just across from a great factory belonging 
to “Planter’s Peanuts’’), is owned by the 
General Convention. It provides eight 
grades of school work for some 200 pupils 
each year. Inadequate provision for 
Negro education presents a need which is 
met by this school. Practically all pupils 
come from homes of poverty. Yet those 
who can, pay a tuition fee of ten cents 
a week. 

For twenty-five years Dr. Joseph F. 
Jordan, the only Negro preacher ever in 
Universalist fellowship, was the principal. 
At his death in 1929 his daughter, Mrs. 
A. B. Willis, became principal. In addition 
she teaches the third, fourth and fifth 
grades. The pre-school tots, first and 
second grades are in charge of Mrs. E. E. 
Wilson. Miss E. M. Whack is teacher in 
the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. Two 
teachers have had normal school training 
and one is a college graduate. 

The school has always placed emphasis 
upon character building. It aims to develop 
qualities of mind and spirit which make for 
right thinking and noble living. Has it 
succeeded? Ask any of the leaders of the 
city. They point with pride to the school. 
Among other things they say, ‘Never 
have we had brought to court a boy or girl 
who attended that school.” 

At Pigeon River Valley: In 1925 our 
schools gave so generously to this offering 
that in 1926 a second project was added. 
The Summer School in the mountains of 
North Carolina was the choice. Here Rev. 
Hannah J. Powell, with assistance from 
native workers, had been developing a 
fine summer school program. At its six 
weeks’ session school work may be made 
up. In addition are classes in health, home- 
making, sewing, wood-work, music, gym- 
nastics and world friendship. As at Suffolk, 
the fifty or more children whose lives are 
influenced by this school each year receive 
lasting values from the experience. 

At Home in Your Church: Horizons are 
pushed back as pupils become better 
acquainted with boys and girls in a differ- 
ent community from their own. Interests 


For Little and Big Our School at 
Suffolk, Virginia, Meets a Felt Need 


and Performs a Great Service 


are broadened. Prejudice gives way to 
friendliness. To forget self for a bit that 
one may give to those less fortunate is an 
enriching experience. To do this with a 
group in a united enterprise is still better. 
Thereby is developed loyalty to church 
and denomination and an attitude of 
living which is essential to Christian 
character. 


What Is the Goal for the Offering? 


$1,000 for the Suffolk School. This 
covers salaries of two teachers and running 
expenses! When Universalist schools neg- 
lect the offering or are satisfied with less 
than their best, teachers voluntarily cut 
salaries. This has happened for the last 
two years. 

$300 for Pigeon River Summer School. 
The same story holds here. For two years 
work has been curtailed. Last year’s 
session had to be shortened. 

We plead for work and workers in these 
two places. They look to your school for 
friendship and help. 

* * 
CLASS ENVELOPES FOR OFFERING 


Last year for the American Friendship 
Offering a change was made from indi- 
vidual to class envelopes. Several leaders 
expressed their approval, and felt that as a 
result interest was keener in the offering. 

In material which went to superinten- 
dents we suggested that on Jan. 27, when 
envelopes are given out, each class take 
a few minutes to consider ways in which 
members can save or earn something in 
order to have a worthy offering on Feb. 10. 


On the envelope there is a space for the 
teacher’s name, and the membership of 
the class to be noted—also a place to 
indicate the amount the group will try 
to secure. This should stimulate giving. 

One pupil should be appointed “‘holder’ 
of the envelope until Feb. 10, and one or 
two others should be asked to report plans 
of the offering to any absentees. On this 
day, too, some one from each class should 
report to the superintendent the amount 
the class hopes to secure. This might be 
entered on a blackboard, class by class, 
and remain in sight for the next three 
Sundays. On Feb. 17 it would be of inter- 
est to indicate the actual amount received, 
if not from each class at least from the 
school. On the second Sunday, Feb. 8, 
it would be well for the superintendent, in 
reminding the school about bringing the 
offering next Sunday, to report the total 
amount ‘‘aimed for’’ by all groups. 

On the envelope is the picture of a small 
bag—a suggestion of the Opportunity Bag 
which we hope will be in place on Feb. 3 


and used in each school on Feb. 10. 
* * 


FOR YOUR USE 


Those who do not see the suggestive 
material sent to superintendents may be 
interested to know that the following, all 
available from the G. 8. 8S. A., will help 
your school or class in the promotion of the 
friendship program. 

These you may borrow: 

Five sets of stereopticon slides on Suffolk 
and Pigeon River Schools. Story-talk 
accompanies each. 

Four books of snapshots of children at 
Suffolk and Pigeon River. 

One set of six story pictures of Negro 
children. Booklet of stories with them. 

One set of miscellaneous pictures of 
Negroes in the South. 

Many helpful books for teachers ex- 
plaining ways of making the program of 
interest. When ordering mention age of 
children for which ideas are wanted. 

These you may have to keep: 

Copies of two posters used in former 
years—‘‘Ifs for You and Me,” and “Help 
Wanted.” 

Copies of suggestions for dramatizations, 
etc., published in former years. These 
contain further illustrations and could be 
used in class projects. 

Extra copies of this year’s publications: 
1. Program for use with the Finding-Out 
Box (about Negroes in general, ending with 
some in particular). 2. “The Best Thing 
in the Valley,’ a dramatized reading 
about Pigeon River Summer School. 
3. What Is the American Friendship 
Program? (Same as on this page.) 4. How 
Can We Successfully Carry Out the 
American Friendship Program? The 
answer. 5. Extra offering envelopes. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


The minister of one 
of our churches not 
far from Boston re- 
cently had $10 handed 
him, by one who is 
not a member of his 
parish, with instruc- 
tions that it be used 
for some helpful pur- 
pose. The minister 
sent the $10 to the Ministerial Relief Fund 
of the Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention. We are sure that he could have 
shown no greater wisdom, and the giver 
will be happy at the happiness that money, 
along with other similar gifts, has brought. 

Last month modest amounts from this 
fund were sent to six persons. Grateful 
acknowledgments have come from five of 
the recipients. The sixth is too ill to make 
response. One elderly parson, with long 
years of noble service behind him, writes: 
“We are very grateful to you and the 
Executive Committee for this thought 
of us. Our best wishes and our prayers are 
lifted for you all.’”’ Another says: ‘“How 
can I teli you the good that piece of paper 
from the Ministerial Relief Fund did to 
us this Christmas season? Please make it 
known how much it means to us on such 
days as these we are going through.” Then 
this sentence from the note of another 
shows how greatly needed was our help: 
“Check came when I was unable to rise 
from my bed, in a room where plants froze 
to the roots, so you may guess my appre- 
ciation.” Still another writes: “I assure 
you the check came at a most opportune 
time. My wife was sick and in bed. One 
child had abscesses in the ears, and with 
the other we had to fight a repeated cold 
to prevent pneumonia. All were under the 
care of a doctor, so I was having all I could 
attend to. The gift came in mighty handy, 
as I had no income and had had only seven 
weeks’ work with pay in nearly a year.” 

Then here is another recent phase of the 
working of this Ministerial Relief Fund, a 
most interesting and helpful phase. One 
of the ministers of Massachusetts, a man 
with a record of thirty years of constructive 
labor, a pastor, who, in two places, led his 
people to remove staggeringly heavy 
church debts, fell upon times of illness and 
misfortune. An automobile accident prac- 
tically incapacitated him. He was not 
eligible for the small pension which our 
church grants. He was, however, at the 
age where he could become a member of 
the fortunate family in the Doolittle Home. 
But to get into the Home, if there were 
room, required an entrance tee of $750, 
and he did not have the $750. From the 
Relief Fund this man was handed $25 with 
which to visit some of his former parish- 
ioners to tell them of his wishes and his 
hopes. The loyal friends of the two 


churches, with other friends, sent in to the 
writer of this letter $782. That man is 
today a Doolittle Home resident in Fox- 
boro, and there will be no further anxieties 
as to the simple and fundamental things 
which assure the comfort of any human 
being. 

So long as we do not have, and seem not 
to be able to have, an adequate denomi- 
national pension, so long as we do not have 
governmental old age insurance, what a 
blessing the income of the Ministerial Relief 
Fund is proving to be to those who have 
every right to expect from the church they 
have served the modest means for brighten- 
ing the skies which otherwise would be 
gray and cheerless. The Relief Fund of 
Massachusetts is not sufficiently large to 
cover even the pension of the General 
Convention, which goes to nineteen who 
are eligible in this state. The General 
Convention gives this year in our state 
$2,375. The Relief Fund contributes $1,500 
of this. 

The ministers and the churches of the 
state have thus far since All Souls Sunday, 
upon repeated appeals, sent in for this 
benevolent purpose the sum of $576.42. 
Out of eighty-six churches, fifty-one have 
contributed. These gifts have ranged from 
$70, the largest amount from any one 


church, to $1, the amount given by each of 
two of the smaller, hard-pressed parishes. 
While the large gifts are duly appreciated, 
and the good such amounts will render is 
fully known, the spirit and the sacrifice 
shown by even the humbler offerings are 
not to be unnoted. Loyalty and coopera~ 
tion are factors to be recognized in every 
sacrificial gift. _ 

We are about to cease our efforts towards 
the enlargement of the Relief Fund for this 
year. We must close the account, and turn 
to the matter of securing the payment of 
parish quotas and the gathering of mission- 
ary offerings for the maintenance of our 
general activities, and so we give these 
final figures as our report. The Ministerial 
Relief Fund now stands upon the treas- 
urer’s books at $39,785.29. It has been 
enlarged this year by $723.61. Of 125 
ministers in fellowship, to date, seventy- 
nine have each given the expected annual 
contribution of $1. Two paid more than 
one dollar. 

Usually we do not so frankly and openly 
tell of the work and the details of this 
benevolent side of our work. These, how- 
ever, are times which are not usual, and 
there are those who give, and do, and trust 
us who carry along these affairs, and they 
have a right to expect a satisfactory state- 
ment of exactly how these matters stand. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


New York Letter 


According to the 
temperature charts of 
the weather bureau in 
Syracuse, this winter 
has been colder than 
the winter a year ago. 
The writer can testify 
that this winter, to 
date, has furnished the 
iciest roads for auto- 
mobiling. This is true particularly on the 
Cherry Valley turnpike. The weather is 
now a general topic of conversation, which 
is a diversion from the constant thought 
on the depression, which has not yet been 
officially closed. It will interest many to 
know that the fruit section of the Empire 
State had no peach crop and a small apple 
crop. In the districts which specialize on 
potatoes the price was as low as twenty 
cents per bushel. Cabbage sold as low as 
five dollars per ton. In the milk district, 
the price of grain is fifty cents per hundred 
above the price received for milk, and on 
that ratio the dairymen cannot make 
money. Certain lines of factory work 
report an improvement. The bright minds 
say that the shoe industry ought to be 
very good with so many men walking the 
streets. 

Naturally, the industrial situation af- 
fects church treasuries, and the New York 
State Convention of Universalists is giving 


aid to a much longer list of its churches 
than in 1929. To meet this emergency, the 
Convention in its sessions at Rochester 
authorized the State Superintendent to 
make an appeal for contributions, par- 
ticularly from individuals. It is the es- 
tablished policy of the Convention to live 
within its income, thereby avoiding deficits, 
and this Emergency Fund will make it 
possible to answer the calls from needy 
churches. While all churches are con- 
fronted with the financial problem, yet the 
reports predominate which show an 
increasing interest in the work of the 
church and a seriousness towards its 
purposes. 

The church in Binghamton has had its 
best year in the fourth year of the pastorate 
of Rev. Harold W. Haynes. The congre- 
gations show an increase of sixteen in 
average attendance. The newly organized 
Men’s Club is a vital auxiliary, with its 
monthly suppers, which are followed by 
lively discussions on timely themes. The 
financial canvass brought an increase of 
60 percent in the number of subscribers 
and 29 percent in the amount pledged. 
A Silent Fair centering on a turkey supper, 
an entertainment and coin banks, brought 
a total of $335.65, as compared to $135.50, 
which was the profit of the 1933 Christmas 
bazaar. New families have been attracted 
to the church. Mr. Haynes is an expert 
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with the mimeograph, and reports the 
number of mimeograph impressions leav- 
ing his workshop during the past year as 
52,500. 

All Souls Church, Brooklyn, had Dr. 
John A. Cousens, president of Tufts 
College, as preacher on Jan. 20 in observ- 
ance of Young People’s Sunday. The 
annual Christmas offering for the benefit 
ot the parish treasury will total more than 
$850. New members have been attracted 
to the church school. The pastor, Rev. 
Cornelius Greenway, has announced that 
the elephant set-up, which was used for the 
elephant steak dinner, bringing contribu- 
tions amounting to $1,533.50, may be 
purchased for $50. It cost $193. 

The Church of Our Father, Brooklyn, 
under the leadership of Rev. Gordon C. 
Reardon, reports new families in its con- 
stituency. Its November missionary offer- 
ing made it possible to contribute $100 
to the Thomas Edward Potterton Fund 
of the Ministers’ Pension Fund of the 
State Convention and $25 to the Japan 
Mission. The weekly bulletin of this 
church now appears under the name of 
“The Meeting House Monitor,” with the 
minister as editor. The price of a year’s 
subscription is one dollar. 

Dr. Bruce Swift, of the First Universalist 


Church, Buffalo, wrote five consecutive . 


editorials for the church page of The 
Buffalo Evening News, on “The Morals of 
the Movies,” with the result that he was 
elected chairman of the Protestant Com- 
mittee on Clean Moving Pictures, and 
then chairman of the same committee of 
the Buffalo Council of Churches, and then 
a member of the advisory committee of the 
Buffalo Branch of the National Motion 
Picture Research Council. Smith M. 
Flickinger was recently elected president 
of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. He 
has distinguished himself in the establish- 
ment of a system of chain grocery stores 
numbering 875, and in his presidency of the 
Red and White stores, which now number 
above 8,000. For many years he has served 
this church as a trustee and a member of its 
Finance Committee. 

The church in Cortland is showing 
splendid advance in the four months of 
the pastorate of Rev. Edward C. Downey. 
Four of the ministers in the city took part 
in his installation service. Mr. Downey 
was the speaker at the annual parish 
meeting in the Binghamton church on 
Jan. 9. 

Rev. Joseph A. Judge ended a successful 
pastorate in Perry in November to take 
up the challenge of a difficult undertaking. 
in Hornell. The work of the church school 
was resumed in December. Improvements 
on the church properties have been made, 
costing $150. Evening services are being 
held which are attracting visitors. 

The church in Perry is looking forward 
to the arrival of Rev. Lewis R. Lowry as 
minister on Feb. 1. In the interim, services 
are being conducted by Harold Coburn. 


The best annual meeting in its history 
is the good news from the new church in 
Floral Park. 1t has been necessary to hold 
two sessions of the church school, due to 
the large increase in membership. The 
work of the church is handicapped by the 
mortgage of approximately $8,000. Con- 
tributions are being solicited for the de- 
crease of this incumbrance and every dollar 
will help. The address of Rev. H. E. 
Peters, minister, is 28 Willow Street, 
Floral Park, N. Y. 

During the past year, the Betts Me- 
morial Church in Syracuse installed a new 
heating plant. At its annual meeting on 
January 9, Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon 
reported outstanding events of progress. 
All of the auxiliaries reported alances 
in their treasuries. The work with the 
young people is a notable success in this 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Roger F. Etz spoke in Rumford, 
Me., Jan. 20, morning and afternoon. The 
afternoon lecture was illustrated with the 
Japan pictures. 

Miss Eleanor Bissell, of Pasadena, de- 
lighted the Mission Circle of Washington 
Jan. 15 with an account of the old Missions 
of California. 

Mrs. Isaac H. Peetrey of Washington, 
D. C., mother of Mrs. Donna P. Bonner 
of the National Board of the W. N. M.A., 
has been seriously ill. She is now in her 
ninety-third year. 

Miss Dora J. Brown was installed as 
Worthy Matron of Vesta Chapter No. 10, 
Order of the Eastern Star, at Charlestown, 
Mass., Jan. 17. Some 275 persons, includ- 
ing many Universalist friends, attended 
the exercises. 

Supply preachers in the West Somerville, 
Mass., church for several Sundays: Rev. 
Francis W. Gibbs, president Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention, Jan. 20; 
Dr. Frank W. Merrick, Jan. 27; Rev. J. L. 
Dowson, Feb. 10. 

Dr. Coons, Massachusetts Superinten- 
dent, was the preacher in Annisquam, 
Mass., on Jan. 20, and will supply at 
Gardner, Mass., on Jan. 27. 


Dr. and Mrs. H. M. Cary of Tokyo, 
Japan, hope to acknowledge soon the gifts 
and messages received at Christmas time, 
but until they are able to do so they re- 
quest the Leader to do it for them. 


Miss Eleanor Bissell of Pasadena, Calif., 
and Mrs. Frederic W. Perkins of Wash- 
ington, D. C., are leaving Jan. 26 on a 
brief trip to Bermuda. Mrs. Perkins, who 
has been ill, is better. 

Mrs. Frank S. Dunbar feil two days 
before Christmas and broke her hip. She 
isin the Bridgeport Hospital. Mrs. Dunbar, 
who is both blind and deaf, until her 
accident had a class of blind people learning 
to read by the Braille method. She is a 


ehurch. The Y.-P. C. U. is one of the 
strongest organizations in the state. A 
Junior Y. P. C. U. has been organized and 
is doing excellent work. Mr. Reamon is 
vice-chairman of the Syracuse Lenten 
services. 

Minister or no minister, the church 
school of the church in Schuyler Lake 
continues with an average attendance of 
70 percent and an alertness for the most 
effective methods in teaching that is 
remarkable. The annual parish meeting 
was held on Jan. 14 with a splendid at- 
tendance. The event began with a supper 
and the State Superintendent presided. 
He conducts services in this church each 
Sunday afternoon, making the trip from 
Oneonta, where he conducts morning 


services. 
Fred C. Leining. 


and Irterests 


sister of Rev. Charles H. Emmons, who 
recently lost another sister by death. 


Preachers in and about Boston on 
Jan. 20, as arranged by the office of the 
State Superintendent, were: Dr. L. S. 
McCollester, at the Church of the Re- 
demption; Mr. Robert Barber, Tufts 
College, at Beacon Church, Brookline; 
Rev. Hendrik Vossema at Chelsea; Mr. 
John Parkhurst at Hardwick; Rev. Lyman 
Achenbach, Carthage, New York, at 
Norwood; Mr. Francis Randall, Tufts 
College, at Taunton; Rev. F. W. Gibbs 
at West Somerville; Mr. Henry Schooley, 
Tufts College, at Gloucester; Rev. C. H. 
Emmons at East Boston; Mr. Horace 
Westwood, Jr., at Framingham. 


Kansas 


Junction City.—Two years ago this 
church closed without expectation of 
opening again. The state president and a 
member of the State Board insisted that 
the State Superintendent be allowed to 
hold a ten-day meeting. Asa result regular 
services have been held since. At the recent 
annual meeting the treasurer reported all 
bills paid, which ineluded a large deficit 
from a previous pastorate. The Thanks- 
giving service was held in our church. The 
minister has been elected vice-president 
of the Ministerial Alliance, and spoke in 
the Evangelical Church during the Week 
of Prayer. He has been appointed chair- 
man of the committee in charge of all 
union meetings. A year ago there were 
but seven children available for Sunday 
school. Therefore church school was held 
on Saturday mornings with an hour for 
study and an hour for supervised play. 
Now over forty children are registered in 
the school. Thirteen members have been 
received the past year, a Clara Barton 
Guild organized, and a Men’s Club re- 
cently became active. The financial can- 
vass for the coming year has produced a 
substantial increase in the number of 
contributors and in the total amount 
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pledged. A fund is being raised for re- 
painting the church and parsonage. 


Massachusetts 


South Acton.—Rev. E. H. Carritt, 
pastor. Young People’s Sunday was ob- 
served on Jan. 20, the service being in 
charge of the young people. Those who 
took part were: Opening sentences, Betty 
Coulter; responsive psalm, Leon Claflin; 
Seripture reading (1) Rita Dunivan, (2) 
Charlotte Tolman; prayer, Olive Mil- 
berry; announcements and offertory, James 
Espie; hymn announced by Isabel Fogarty; 
address, William Merriam; hymn an- 
nounced by Walter Fogarty; benediction 
by the minister, Mr. Carritt. On Sunday 
evening, Jan. 6, an enthusiastic group 
gathered to report on the results of the 
every member canvass. Returns far 
exceeded the modest 10 percent set as the 
goal in all activities. Pledges and sub- 
scriptions are ahead of 1934 by over 30 
percent. 

Palmer.—Rev. Frederic A. Mooney, 
pastor. The annual meeting of the church 
was held on Thursday evening, Jan. 10, 
preceded by a free supper for members, 
served by the Ladies’ Social Union. Re- 
ports of the good work done during the 
year by the various organizations were 
presented. Realities were revealed and 
faced in a splendid spirit. Honest opinions 
concerning church finance were candidly 
expressed, resulting in a much better 
understanding of conditions and a de- 
termination to make them better. The 
following officers were elected: Moderator, 
Joseph W. Russell; clerk, Mrs. Annie K. 
Slaney; treasurer, Everett W. Carpenter; 
trustees, Stanley L. Metcalf and Mrs. 
Alice T. Childs. The standing committees 
(house, hospitality, calling, and decorating) 
were appointed by the board of trustees 
after the meeting. The pastor’s report for 
1934 showed fifteen accessions; average 
attendance per Sunday, an even one 
hundred; resident membership, 244; total 
membership, including non-residents, 315. 

Medford.—Rev. Fred H. Miller, pastor. 
Our young people’s chorus choir appeared 
in vestments for the first time on Christmas 
Sunday. The music and Christmas decora- 
tions were attractive features of the morn- 
ing worship. ‘The Birthday of New 
Ideals” was Mr. Miller’s theme. At the 
evening service, ‘‘Why the Chimes Rang,” 
a one-act play, was presented by the 
young people. Mrs. Miriam F. De Wolfe 
directed, and Warren Sawyer surpassed 
himself with an artistic creation of a 
cathedral scene. Mrs. Russell Barker and 
Mrs. Fred H. Miller were in charge of the 
costumes, and the organist and choir 
director, Frank Parker Stanton, played 
several selections. A union service, on 
New Year’s Sunday evening, was held 
with the First Parish Unitarian Church. 
The vested choirs of both parishes made an 
attractive processional and rendered excel- 
lent music. Mr. Miller gave the address. 
After the service, an informal reception 


was held in the parish house, with the 
Unitarian friends as delightful hosts. The 
minister began the New Year with a series 
of sermons on “The Parables of Jesus.” 
His topics include, “‘The Parable of the 
Sower,” “The Good Samaritan,” and the 
“Parable of the Talents.” Dr. A. Gertrude 
Earle is conducting an officers’ and 
teachers’ training class, covering a five 
weeks course. The Ladies’ Auxiliary con- 
ducted a roll call supper after one of their 
recent meetings, and the Y. P. C. U. held 
a supper recently. The choir is entirely a 
Y.P.C.U. project. The minister conducts 
a junior church service every Sunday 
morning at 9.30 for the boys and girls of 
the church school. 


New York 


Herkimer.—Rev. G. H. Thorburn, Jr., 
pastor. More than forty friends assembled 
at the parsonage on Mr. Thorburn’s birth- 
day, and gave him a leather portfolio. 


Pennsylvania 


Towanda.—Rev. J. D. Herrick, pastor. 
The pastor preached the union Thanks- 
giving sermon in the local Presbyterian 
church for the sixth time during his pastor- 
ate here. Early in December, on a Friday 
evening, Stella Marek Cushing gave her 
beautiful lecture here—a recital on Yugo- 
slavia in costume. Sunday morning she 
spoke in the church to more than 175, and 
in the evening a union service was held in 
the high school auditorium, where she 
spoke about Christmas among the Slavs. 
Over 600 were present. Then came Christ- 
mas with tree and party for the whole 
church under the auspices of the Sunday 
school, and over 150 were present. Christ- 
mas Sunday morning the choir rendered 
beautiful music. The church was taste- 
fully decorated with evergreens and poin- 
settias. The pastor preached an appro- 
priate sermon. In the evening the Sunday 
school put on a cantata before a large 
congregation. The young people sent sev- 
eral well-filled baskets of substantial foods 
to those in need. Jan. 6, communion was 
observed and a splendid congregation was 
present. Tuesday, Jan. 14, the annual 
parish meeting was held. During the year, 
$550 has been paid on the debt. Five years 
ago we built on at an expense of eleven 
thousand dollars and there remains a debt 
of $1,450. Despite the fact that the pastor 
has officiated at about eight hundred 
funerals during his pastorate, the church 
is stronger than for many years. The young 
people are enjoying a unique and original 
candlelight service every Sunday night in 
the parish room, that is proving attractive. 
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CHANGES IN Y.P.C. U. OFFICE 


Miss Dorothy MacDonald, who has 
been office secretary of the National 
Y. P. C. U. for five and a half years, fin- 
ished her work Jan. 15. Mr. William E. 
Gardner of Canton, Mass., becomes execu- 
tive secretary. These changes, made in 
the attempt to balance the budget, bring 


into the service of the Union, largely asta 
volunteer, a man of fine ability and 
experience and noble spirit. Miss Mac- 
Donald succeeded Miss Myrtle Belyea 
when she became Mrs. Francis Fielder. 
She leaves with the high regard of a host 
of friends. 
* * 
MASSACHUSETTS LAYMEN’S BAN- 
QUET POSTPONED UNTIL APRIL 


The weather, and a desire to arouse 
enthusiasm among the Massachusetts 
laymen just before the Annual Conven- 
tion, led the Laymen’s Committee to 
advance the date of the Laymen’s Banquet 
at Worcester from Feb. 1 to early in April. 
The original program will be carried out. 
Meanwhile the committee will take steps 
to initiate a State Laymen’s organization. 

* * 


HORACE FALES DOOLITTLE 


Horace Fales Doolittle of Meriden, 
Conn., a nephew of Dr. and Mrs. Theodore 
A. Fischer of New Haven, lost his life 
recently in an unusual and tragic way. 
Returning from Madison, Conn., where 
he had been on a business trip, driving 
in a small automobile alone, for some 
unknown reason he lost control of his car. 
His tracks showed that the car traveled 
on the soft shoulder of the road 125 feet 
before going down a slippery embankment 
into a meadow submerged by a stream 
which was over its banks. The car did not 
overturn nor was it damaged. Apparently 
Mr. Doolittle shut off his engine and 
started to get out of the car to secure help. 
He caught his foot in the car door and 
pitched head first into two and one half 
feet of water, his foot stayed in the car 
door, his watch out of water and running 
as usual, and in that position he drowned. 
He was wearing a heavy overcoat which 
may have impeded his movements, and 
his hat remained on his head. He was 
identified by papers showing that he was a 
trustee of St. Paul’s Universalist Church, 
Meriden. Rey. Delmar E. Trout was 
called on the telephone and broke the sad 
news to the family. 

Horace Fales Doolittle was a great 
grandson of I. C. Lewis, one of the founders 
of the Meriden Britannia Company, now 
the International Silver Company. He 
was a grandson of Mrs. Martha E. Fales 
and a member of one of Meriden’s oldest 
and most influential families. 

Mr. Doolittle was born in Meriden, a 
son of Henry and the late Martha Florence 
(Fales) Doolittle. After attending the 
Meriden High School for one year he 
prepared for college at the Salisbury 
School in Southbury. For two years he 
attended Sheffield Scientific School at Yale 
University and left his studies in 1916 to 
accept a position as an accountant with 
the International Silver Company. 

When the World War broke out Mr. 
Doolittle joined the United States navy 
and served for a year and a half as a yeo- 
man, first class. After the war he again 
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returned to the International Silver Com- 
pany as an accountant at the Barbour 
Silver Company and remained until 1929, 
when he entered private auditing work, 
being employed for some months at the 
capitol in auditing state books. 

For the past five years Mr. Doolittle has 
been connected with the Falk and Ward 
Company, dealers in sand and gravel, as 
vice-president and treasurer, and was a 
member of the accounting firm of Doolittle 
& Barrett. 

Mr. Doolittle was a prominent Mason, 
and was also a member of Captain John 
Couch branch Sons of the American Revo- 
lution. He was a director of the Y.M.C. A., 
in which he was very active. He was a 
member of the board of trustees of St. 
Paul’s Universalist Church, and on Sunday 
mornings played the chimes there, which 
were donated by his great grandmother, 
Mrs. Isaac C. Lewis. He was a member of 
the North End Athletic Club and took an 
active part in its humanitarian work. In 
1929 he was the Republican candidate for 
mayor of Meriden. For years he had been 
active in the councils of the Republican 
party. 

Mr. Doolittle is survived by his wife, 
Edna Blair Doolittle, the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. William N. Blair; two children, 
Miss Florence Doolittle, a student at 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y.; a son, 
William Doolittle, a student at the Meriden 
High School; his father, Henry Doolittle 
of Stony Creek and California; four 
brothers, Monroe Doolittle of New Haven, 
Carl Doolittle of St. Louis, Mo., Nelson 
Doolittle of Stoney Creek and Lewis Doo- 
little of Syracuse, N. Y., and a sister, Mrs. 
Harry Clark of Coronado, California. 

Funeral services were held Monday, 
Jan. 14, and were conducted by his pastor, 
Rey. Delmar E. Trout. 


* * 


MR. HEMPEL’S NEW WORK 


Carl A. Hempel, director of religious 
education for thirteen years at the First 
Universalist Church, has been called to 
the boys’ work directorship at the Lynn 
Y. M.C.A., a position made vacant some 
months ago, when Ernest Chandler, 
former boys’ work director, accepted the 
general secretaryship of the “‘Y.” 

It is understood Mr. Hempel will accept 
the invitation and take over his new 
duties about March 1. 

In his new position, Mr. Hempel will be 
known as Director of Boys’ Work and 
Associate General Secretary of the ‘‘Y.” 
While he will give the major portion of his 
time to promoting and developing an 
enlarged program for boys, he will also 
have a close relationship to the general 
activities of the association. His wide 
acquaintance and standing among the 
clergy in Greater Lynn and his familiarity 
with the problems of youth will make his 
service invaluable, it is believed. His 
acceptance of the call will strengthen the 
close relationship between the “Y” and 


church groups throughout the city, it is 
claimed. 

Many years ago, Mr. Hempel was a 
secretary at the Attleboro Y. M. C. A., 
and this new work will not be strange to 
him. He was secretary of the Board of 
Trade at Attleboro and chairman and 
director of the North Attleboro Red Cross. 
He has been associated with Red Cross 
work for more than twenty years, and 
since his stay in Lynn has been most 
active with that organization. For a score 
of years he was superintendent of the 
Sunday school at the Universalist church, 
North Attleboro, and has been president 
of the Massachusetts Universalist Sunday 
School Association. He is active in the 
school of religious education and meets 
each Wednesday night at Tufts with the 
faculty of the Mystic Valley School of 
Religious Education. His association at 
the First Universalist Church brought him 
in touch with hundreds of young people. 
He has been active in church circles and 
is a member of the Lynn Rotary Club and 
other local organizations. 

The board of managers of the First 
Universalist Church are quoted this week 
as saying, ‘“‘After thirteen years as director 
of religious education, Carl Hempel’s 
resignation was accepted with sincere 
regrets and best wishes for himself and the 
Y. M. C. A. in the new associations.” 

Dr. William Wallace Rose, pastor, ex- 
pressed himself as regretting the close of 
his long partnership with Mr. Hempel in 
church work, but happy that in his new 
field, Mr. Hempel will not be lost to Lynn 
nor to his wide circle of friends.—Daily 
Evening Item, Lynn, Mass., Jan. 19. 


* * 


CHURCH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 
(Continued from page 125) 
and coolly analyzed and rejected most of 
what Dean Skinner and Mr. Lester offered, 
while Dr. Earle and Mr. Hempel were 
pulled into the debate by main force once 
in a while. 

Dr. Skinner is an almost ideal teacher, 
and Mr. Lester is a brilliant post-graduate 
student at Harvard. The whole discussion 
turned on the extreme difficulty of making 
a church act in social matters, and the 
value of action in stimulating both study 
and thought. Lester, convinced of the 
futility and impotence of much church 
work, would go to great lengths to put real 
convictions into church people and to 
make them act on them. [Dean Skinner 
has perhaps a broader definition of both 
conviction and action than Lester. The 
whole thing was a little too stiff and 
formal, and one hesitates to think what 
it would have been without Skinner’s 
artistic prodding, but this stiffness was 
largely due to geographical rather than 
intellectual phenomena. 

The ladies of the church served a 
delicious supper for fifty cents. 

At 6.50 the main address was delivered 
by Rev. Father Russell M. Sullivan, pro- 


fessor of philosophy in Boston College, on 
“The Movies an Educational Challenge 
to the Church.” 

Father Sullivan was introduced by 
Dr. van Schaick at the request of Mr. 
Raspe, the presiding officer. He was 
warmly received and his address was both 
interesting and stimulating. He told the 
story of the League of Decency, paid high 
tribute to the part taken by Protestants 
and Jews, and called on everybody to help 
put through Congress the bill forbidding 
block booking and blind buying. It was a 
useful, important address. Father Sullivan 
is an able speaker. 

The institute was brought to a close 
with an uplifting devotional talk by Rev. 
Fred Hamilton Miller on ‘Strength for 
Our Task,’’ and a brief service of worship. 
Mr. Miller did exceedingly well. Mr. 
Thomas W. Lander assisted on the piano. 
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WHO’S WHO 


Paul Dwight Moody is president of 
Middlebury College. He is a son of 
Dwight L. Moody, and before entering 
the field of education served as pastor of 
Congregational and Presbyterian churches 
in St. Johnsbury, Vt., and New York City. 
He succeeded Bishop Brent as senior 
chaplain A. E. F. 

Marie Cole Powell is head of the De- 
partment of Elementary Religious Edu- 
cation in Boston University School of 
Religious Education and Social Service. 

Victor A. Friend, of Melrose, Mass., 
is president of the Universalist General 
Convention. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz is secretary of the 
Universalist -General Convention and 
General Superintendent. 

Dr. Asa Mayo Bradley is secretary of 
the New Hampshire State Convention, 
and Superintendent of Churches in that 
state. 

Rey. George H. Wood is minister of a 
circuit of Universalist churches in Ohio. 

Emerson S. Schwenk is minister in 
charge of the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston. 


* « 


MEMORIAL TO REV. ANSON TITUS 


It will be of interest to the many friends 
and former parishioners of the late Rev. 
Anson Titus, and of his widow, Mrs. Titus, 
to know that the ornamental ceiling lamp 
in the Peace Tower vestibule of the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church in 
Washington, D. C., has been selected by 
Mrs. Titus as a memorial in honor of her 
late husband, who was a Universalist 
minister, and a genealogist of note for 
many years prior to his death. 

The memoriai will be recorded in the 
names of Rey. Anson Titus and Lucy 
Merrill Titus, on the beautiful art tablets 
that adorn the walls of the tower vestibule, 
and in its practical use this memorial gift 
will serve to illumine the tablets which 
bear the significant record of hundreds 
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of splendid Universalist men and women, 
ministers and laity, whose lives and serv- 
ices have been honored by beautiful me- 
morials in our National Church shrine. 

Mrs. Anson Titus resides with her son-in- 
law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. F. Leslie 
Hayford, 425 Riverside Drive, New York, 
ING VE, 


* * 


FOR DOROTHY MACDONALD 


Representatives of all the Universalist 
organizations at Universalist Headquarters, 
16 Beacon St., Boston, gathered in the 
large assembly room on the second floor 
of the building at 4.30 p. m. Jan. 19, with 
Miss Dorothy MacDonald as guest of 
honor. Miss MacDonald, who had finished 
her work in the Y. P. C. U. office on the 
Tuesday before, had been called back, 
ostensibly to confer with Dr. Etz, and was 
genuinely surprised. 

The room had been decorated and 
arranged by Miss Esther Richardson and 
Miss Harriet G. Yates and a beautiful 
tea table spread. Miss Dora Brown loaned 
the flowers presented at her installation as 
head of a branch of the Eastern Star the 
night before. Dr. van Schaick presented 
a package of flat silver from ail the people 
at 16 Beacon St. and 176 Newbury St. 
Miss MacDonald responded. 

Then before a special fire lighted in the 
huge old-fashioned fireplace, with Dr. Etz 
and Mr. Emmons to serve and Miss Yates 
and Miss Richardson to pour, there was a 
happy social hour. 

ck * 
ENGAGEMENTS OF THE GENERAL 
SUPERINTENDENT 

January 28-30, Retreat, Wayside Inn. 

Feb. 7-8, Concord, N. H., New Hamp- 
shire Ministers’ Meeting. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a.m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12m. 
Rey. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 

' daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts aS a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WSYB, Rutland, Vt. Regular morning service 
every Sunday, 10.45. Rev. Robert Killam minister. 
1500 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12.15 
p. m. every Thursday. Connecticut Convention, 
Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

* * 
MASSACHUSETTS PUBLIC MEETING 


The mid-winter Public Meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts W. U. M. S. will be held in the chapel of 
the Church of the Redemption, Boston, on Feb. 7. 
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Morning session at 10.30, and afternoon session 
at 1.30. Reservations for luncheon at fifty cents 
may be made of Mrs. Charles Conklin, 84 Irving 
Street, Cambridge, on or before Sunday, Feb. 3. 
Telephone Kirkland 1649, between 9 and 12 or 6 and 
7, not later than Monday, Feb. 4. 

The church is at the corner of Boylston and 
Ipswich Streets, three minutes walk from Massa- 
chusetts subway station, or transfer at Park Street to 
Cypress and Ipswich ears which go directly to the 
church. 

All Universalist women are invited most cordially. 

Mary R. Bail. 


TITHING BULLETINS OFFERED AT A SAVING 


At least $5 a week can be saved by any church 
that customarily uses a four-page bulletin each week. 
The Layman Company, the tithing organization at 
730 Rush Strete, Chicago, offers this saving when 
using their four-page bulletin. Two pages are printed 
with a Stewardship message, and two pages are left 
blank for local announcements. The company sug- 
gests that churches conduct a five weeks’ or ten 
weeks’ course of tithe education by using its bulletins, 
which are offered at a nominal sum. It offers a sample 
set containing thirty-two different tithing tracts 
at 20 cents. Please mention The Christian Leader, 
and also give your denomination. 

The Layman Company, 
730 Rush St., Chicago. 
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DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR— 1934-1935 


1935 

Feb. 10. Loyalty Sunday (G. S. S. A. American 
Missionary Offering). 

Mar. 6. Ash Wednesday. 

Apr. 21. Easter. 

May 5. G.S.S. A. Philanthropic Offering. 

May 19. Good Will Sunday. 

May 26. Memorial Sunday. 

June 9. Children’s Sunday. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Herbert W. Carr 


Mrs. H. Pearl LaMotte Carr, widow of Rev. 
Herbeit W. Carr, died at her home in Manchester, 
N. H., Saturday, Jan. 12. She was born in Groton, 
New York, and had been a resident of Manchester 
twenty-two years. 

She is survived by a son, Allan L. Carr of Man- 
chester, and a daughter, Miss Helen Carr of Wilbra- 
ham, Mass. Her husband, one of our most faithful 
ministers, died in 1915, at the age of forty-eight. 
He was a St. Lawrence man, and held pastorates at 
Cortland, N. Y., Fort Plain, N. Y., Stamford, Conn., 
Framingham, Mass., and Manchester, N. H. During 
his Manchester pastorate, he and his wife labored 
successfully for the building of the beautiful church 
the Universalists now occupy. 


Mrs. Phebe S. Gibbs 


On Jan. 5, Mrs. Phebe S. Gibbs died at her home 
in the village of Concord, Michigan. She was the 
widow of Rev. William L. Gibbs, who died in 1918 
after serving as pastor of the Coneord Universalist 
church for thirty-three years. Her parents were 
Crocker and Narcissa Marvin Snow, who were 
pioneer Universalists of Southern Ohio. Mrs. Gibbs 
was born in Franklin County, Indiana, Aug. 28, 1850. 
Most of her girlhood was spent in Harrison, Ohio, 
though her education was completed at Auburn, 
Maine, and at the famous normal institute at Lebanon, 
Ohio, after which she returned to Harrison to teach 
in the public school. After her marriage she became 
an able assistant to her husband in his work, which 
was in Manchester and Marshall, Mich., previous 
to the removal to Concord. Mr. Gibbs served, in 
connection with these parishes, those at Liberty and 
Horton, in which churches he served over forty years. 

Mrs. Gibbs was reared in the Universalist faith in 
a period when in contrast to the prevailing orthodoxy 
she understood the full beauty and value of it. Of 
this she never had any doubt. On the contrary, she 
believed in the truth and mission of the Universalist 
Church in a positive and triumphantly practical 
fashion until the very end. And during all her 
connection with the Concord church her zeal and her 


untiring labor were only slackened by the infirmities 
of age. Her spirit never faltered. In her town and in 
the church her death means a very great loss. But her 
helpful, kindly spirit, which reached all irrespective 
of creed or condition, will remain as an inspiration 
for years to come. 

She was the last of her famiiy to survive. Rev. 
Joseph Crocker Snow, D. D., a well-known minister 
of our church who had notable pastorates in Auburn, 
Maine, Newark, New Jersey, and Haverhill, Mass., 
was her brother. Her only son died several years ago. 
But besides her grandchildren there remain two 
foster-children, Mrs. Helen M. Bramble of Concord 
and Rev. William Couden of Providence, R. I. 

Her funeral service was held on Jan. 8 in the 
Concord chureh, which was filled to capacity. Rev. 
Thomas Murray, her pastor, officiated. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cali attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable hame at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

Fos the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, Presiden. 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
fon which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 
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Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


Some Qutstanding New Books 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


The Universalist Publishing House offers to secure for you 
and mail with your card to any address any book published. 
Here is a brief list of some outstanding new books for all types 
of people: 


Forty-two Years in the White House, Ike Hoover . . $8.50 THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 
America’s Tragedy, JamesTruslowAdams . . . . 3.00 

New Frontiers, Henry A. Wallace . . iat oe 2.00 For catalopue) addieu the Deanot the 

The Challenge to Liberty, Herbert eee doy ayes nes) rcepective tepartnent. ce 

America’s Hour of Decision, Glenn Frank . . . . 2.50 The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
While Rome Burns, Alexander Woolcott . . . . 2.75 P:(O.. Address for: the ‘Medival and Dental-sehess 
The Story of My Life, Marie, Queenof Roumania . . 4.00 418 Wanuneton Ave. Boston? Me 
Makingsa Citys Douglaissitorton!. .) all. 4) eee 1.00 

My Own Story, Marie Dressler . . . tes eae 2.50 

What I Like in Poetry, William Lyon Phelps eee 2.75 

Intolerance, Winfred E. Garrison. . plas SpT 50 The St. Lawrence University 
You Can Master Life, James Gordon Gilkey eee) ES Canton, N. Y. 

Christ and the Third Wise Man, John Oxenham . . 2.00 


Richard Eddy S ess i 
Religion Meets the Modern Mind, Russell H. Stafford 2.00 — SEU pe reser 


Social and Religious Problems of Young People, 


Sidney Weston and Ralph Harlow. . . 5 eee COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 
Secret of Victorious Living, Harry Emerson Fosdick 3 1.50 Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
The Reason for Living, Robert Russell Wicks. . . 2.00 Edwin'Lee Hitlett: M2 A.D Bean 
Philosophy for Liberalism, Bruce W. Brotherston . . 2.00 
New Era in Religious Education, Angus H. MacLean. 2.00 TOL CGC AL SEO 
Forty Missionary Stories, Margaret Eggleston . . . 1.50 Pcurees leaditig torrie Derece (oun ou. 

John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 
Deeds of Daring, Archer Wallace . . . .. . 1.00 
Mary Peters, Mary Ellen'‘Chase.. . = ~~ 2 37%. 2.50 BROORLEN TA WSCOCOT 
So: Red therRose; Starki Young) y. . «75. | —. . 2.50 Chites oe 
The Taking of the Gry, John Masefield rn Ee 2.00 Wm. Payson Richeraiont Ul Doman 
Lamb in His Bosom, Caroline Miller . . .. . 2.50 
Captain Nicholas, Hugh Walpole . .... . 2.50 im 
The Magic Mirror, Elsie Singmaster. . . . . . 2.50 
herPeele Trait; Joseph Lincoln). -—) 6... . 3 2.00 De an Academy 
Good-Bye, Mr. Chips, James Hilton. . . . . . 1.25 
Dusk at the Grove, Samuel Rogers. . ... . 2.50 FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoot 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new ; 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal. 


We have a limited number of copies of “The Little Hill 
Farm” and “‘Love That Never Failed,’’ each $1.00. Also ‘“‘Na- 
ture Cruisings,”’ bound in red leatherette, for $1.00 (was $2.50). 
“‘Antiphonal Readings,” $1.00. 
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Crackling 


The new lance-corporal, standing with 
an instructor, had the men marching away 
from him. The squad had gone some 
distance, and it appeared that the corporal 
did not know how to give the command, 
“About turn.” 

At last, when the men were about a 
hundred yards away, the exasperated 
instructor yelled: ‘‘For ’eaven’s sake say 
something, you fool, even if it’s only 
‘Good-by.’ ’”’—-Bystander (London). 


A recent civil service examination ques- 
tion for a man to fire a marine boiler was 
this: “If it takes twenty men to mow a 
field in eight hours, how long will it take 
fifteen men to mow the same field?” 

One candidate was too smart for the 
inquisitors. He wrote: ‘‘As the field has 
already been mowed by the twenty men, 
the fifteen men could not mow it in any 
case.— Pathfinder. 

* * 

Asylum Patient (to new appointee): 
“Who are you?” 

Appointee: “‘I am the new superintend- 
ent.” 

Patient: ““Oh, it won’t take them long 
to knock that out of you. I was Napoleon 
when I came here.’”’—EH xchange. 

* * 

Drill Instructor: ‘““Now take this rifle, 
and find out how to use it.” 

Recruit: “Tell me one thing. Is it true 
that the harder I pull the trigger the farther 
the bullet will go?”—U.S.S. New York 
Knickerbocker. 

* * 

Marie: ‘‘I see they want a superintendent 
to direct that new public works project— 
‘somebody that can handle men,’ they say.” 

Dora: “I think they ought to give the 
job to a woman.”’— Pathfinder. 

* * 

“What’s this big item on your expense- 
account?” 

“Oh, that’s my hotel bill.” 

“Well, don’t buy any more hotels.”’— 
Vancouver Province. 

* * 

Downstairs: ‘‘Didn’t you hear me 
pounding on the ceiling?” 

Upstairs: “Oh, that’s all right. We were 
making a lot of noise ourselves.””—Grit. 

* * 

Hearing a noise on his front porch, 
Joseph Gigliotti picked it up and threw it 
towards the street.—Grafton (W. Va.) 
paper. 

* * 

Men: Three local openings, good earn- 
ings, car essential but not necessary. Write 
at once.— Advertisement in St. Paul paper. 

* * 

Prof.: “tI want a little attention.” 

Voice from Rear: ‘“‘You’re getting as 
little as possible.” —E xchange. 

* 

Tf the late election was good clean fun, 

we'll take wrestling.—Detroit News. 


OUR SUNDAY SCHOOL QUARTERLY 
THE HELPER 


For Teachers and Pupils 
Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., Editor 


First Quarter: 
Character Study of Peter the Apostle 


Second Quarter: 


“Some Great Christian Teachings as Inter- 
preted by Universalists” 


Third Quarter: 


“Representative Men and Women of the 


Bible” 


Fourth Quarter: 
“Prophets and Leaders of Judah” 


75 cents per year 
15 cents per quarter for four or more 


Single copy 20 cents 
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